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Lace Fichu. 

Tus fichu is made of white dotted lace, edged 
with Breton lace three inches and three-quarters 
wide, and pleated in the back and on the ends as 
seen in the illustration. A bouquet of red roses 
and white lilacs fastens the fichu in front. 


Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 


Slip for 

“ See illustration on page 500. 

Tus slip of dark blue pereale is furnished 
with a deep hem on the bottom, above which is 
worked a row of herring-bone stitching with red 
cotton. Similar stitching trims the collar and 
the sleeve bindings, and the former is edged with 
needle-work, The front of the slip is furnished 
at the waist line on the wrong side with a shirr 
into which two strings are run crosswise. The 
slip is closed with a button and button-hole. 


Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 500. 

Tus fichu-collar is made of cream-colored sat- 
in as shown by the illustration, and is cut in one 
piece with the plastron. Herring-bone stitching 
of white saddler’s silk and lace three inches 
wide trim the collar as shown by the illustration. 
The neck is finished with a satin binding. A 
crochet border of fine gold cord an inch wide is 
set on the front of the collar as shown by the 
illustration. 





WILD FLOWERS FOR DOMES. 
TICATION. 


TE go into ecstasies of admiration over the 
novelties brought forward by florists for 
our gardens and conservatories, forgetting or over- 
looking hundreds of other flowers equally worthy 
of attention and culture. Perhaps some of us do 
not even know what beautiful blossoms light up 
our shadowy woods or cheer the silent prairies, 
what lovely growth of shrub and vine borders our 
lonely lakes and solitary rivers. Yet many plants 
that are introduced to us as new discoveries 
“from over the sea’”’ were originally natives of 
our soi], and have been brought to notice by for- 
eign gardeners— not only florists’ flowers, so 
called, the especial beauties that have been Dar- 
winized (to borrow a term expressing the highest 
development) but our common stock, such as 
verbenas, zinnias, petunias, fuchsias, eupatorium, 
ageratum, coreopsis, etc. 

As early as 1629 our scarlet cardinal-flower (Zo- 
belia cardinalis) was transplanted to English gar- 
dens, where it received more flattering attention 
than it has ever gained in this country. There 
it still retains an honorable position. An old 
book on gardening, published in 1754, speaks of 
it as excelling all other flowers in the richness of 
its color. Another says, “Its blossoms are so 
brilliant a scarlet as to have reminded the origi- 
nator of its name of the scarlet cloth of Rome, 
while its shape is not altogether dissimilar to the 
hat of the Romish ecclesiastic; hence its name, 
cardinalis.” 

This beautiful plant is found in the Middle and 
Northern States, haunting moist woods and banks 
of small rivers. But it will attain handsome and 
healthy growth in common garden soil. Those 
who have the good fortune to meet it in flower 
during their summer rambles need not hesitate 
to appropriate its beauty for their own grounds. 
In removal the damp soil clinging to the roots 
should not be loosened, and some of the same 
should fix them firmly in their new location. 
Each plant will need shade and plentiful water- 
ing for two or three weeks ; after that no greater 
care will. be. necessary than for other garden 
plants. It can be propagated by its seeds or from 
offsets. Raised from seed the cardinal-flower will 
be handsomer and stouter than the parent plant, 
the flower-spikes sometimes growing to the height 
of four feet. 

There is no trouble in the domestication of this 
and many other wild flowers, if, when first re- 
moved, the roots are allowed to retain their na- 
tive soil, and for a while regard is paid to their 
original habits. They become gradually recon- 
ciled to their altered circumstances, and frequent- 
ly display unexpected improvement in more deli- 
cate tissues, neater or. more symmetrical shape of 
leaf or corolla, and finer and clearer coloring. A 
large proportion of the flora of our mountain re- 


gions, and many plants of low growth in rocky 
pastures and neglected fields, are desirable for 
rock-work, 

One of the loveliest flowers for a rockery is the 
May- flower, trailing arbutus, or ground- laurel 
( Hpigea repens). This, too, has been domesti- 
cated in Europe, and is greatly admired there. 


LACE 


It opens its fragrant waxen florets, with a timid 
blush, among the dead leaves of shady pine woods, 
or in the shadow of a great rock, after our first 
April showers. It is such a shy thing that when 
taken to the garden it must be granted the shel- 
ter of some tree or tall shrub, and during winter 
the protection of loose straw or leaves. It should 





FICHU. 


be propagated by offsets, or division of the roots, 
in the fall. 

A fine flower for the garden is the wild colum- 
bine (Aquilegia canadensis). About the middle 
of May its scarlet and yellow blossoms begin to 
nod and twinkle among the rocks in pastures, or 
along country road-sides, like embodied sunbeams, 
lending them a glow of life and cheerfulness for 
two or three weeks. This species is much more 
graceful and delicate both in leaf and flower than 
the well-known garden columbine, an English 
plant. In removal care must be taken not to 
break or bruise the roots. By cultivation the 
leaves become handsomer and more numerous, 
forming high and elegant stools, and the blossoms 
larger and more abundant. In September divide 
the stools for new plants, or sow the seeds. Seed- 
lings seldom bloom until the second year. 

Our native lilies are splendid acquisitions for 
the garden. Their gorgeous yellow, orange, or 
scarlet flowers, like candelabra or flaming lamps, 
illumine the thickets and woods during the long 
summer days, as if for some high festival. The 
Turk’s-cap (Lilium superbum)—the name denotes 
its form—is indeed a superb plant. The chan- 
delier, or nodding meadow-lily (L. eanadense), is 
also a handsome plant. Under cultivation the 
flower-stalks of these lilies sometimes measure 
five feet in height, and are hung with thirty or 
forty flowers of great brilliance. The red field 
lily (Z. philadelphicum), uplifting its two or three 
elegant flowers on separate stalks, is very beauti- 
ful, repaying careful culture with large blossoms 
of a clear rich color. Flowering being past, the 
bulbs of these wild lilies, transferred with the 
damp bog earth balled snugly around them, will 
take kindly to a new home anywhere, 

Our wild iris, or blue-flag, seems to enjoy gar- 
den life. ris versicolor is of more delicate beau- 
ty than the old-fashioned Jris germanica, the 
fleur-de-lis of cultivation; and very charming is 
Iris virginica, the slender blue-flag, with its, long 
grass-like leaves and finely marked petals. They 
stand in clusters or well-ordered ranks in wet 
meadows and along the margin of ponds. Their 
tubers should be transplanted in autumn. They 
flourish best in the shade. For two or three 
weeks after removal, and again in the spring till 
flowering is over, they need frequent watering. 
After that, drought will do them no harm. 

A very pretty flower that thrives under culture 
is the yellow adder’s-tongue, or dog’s-tooth violet 
(Erythonium americanum). Why it should be 
called a violet is one of the mysteries of our vo- 
cabulary: it is a lily in every respect. We find 
its nodding bells among early spring flowers. 
It has lovely large leaves, pale green, mottled 
with purple. A selection for garden growth must 
be made while the plants are in bloom, as many 
of them are flowerless. The bulb will not suffer 
by removal if taken in a ball of soil. About the 
same time the straw bell, or bell-wort (Uvularia 
perfoliata), is in ploom. Its flower is similar to 
that of the dog’s-tooth violet, but its leaves are 
much smaller, and of a clear bright green, its 
stems branching. Remove this after blooming. 

Toward the last of April the marshes and damp 
woods of New England are studded with pearl 
white flowers of great beauty, the blossoms of 
the bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis). On a 
stem six or eight inches high it expands its love- 
ly waxen petals as soon as the leaves begin to 
struggle to the sunshine. The leaves are large, 
deeply lobed, dark green, shaded to purple in the 
autumn. Then is the time to take its tubers 
to the garden, where it will grow luxuriantly. 
“Though the sanguinaria can not be considered 
a showy plant, it has few equals in point of deli- 
cacy and singularity,” says one who has cultivated 
it. Another April flower is the liver-leaf ( Hepat- 
ica acutiloba). . Its blossoms, pale blue or white, 
hurry to the light as soon as the snow allows 
them breathing space, the last year’s leaves guard- 
ing the opening buds. Large clumps of them, 
undisturbed from the wet soil, set in dishes and 
supplied with water, are pretty parlor ornaments, 
continuing to send up buds and blossoms for 
some time. After the new leaves appear, give 
these clumps a home in some sheltered spot in 
the garden. They will increase rapidly by offsets. 
Any of our violets do well in the garden ; are ex- 
tremely pretty for edgings or borders. Some of 
the saxifrage family would serve this purpose 
admirably. 

Our wild anemone (Anemone nemorosa), from 
its delicate habits called the wind-flower, with 
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its beautiful foliage and lovely drooping blossom, 
pink without, white within, likes a shady spot 
in the garden. We find this in violet-time in old 
woods, A little later comes the larger and more 
showy plant Lupinus perennis, the wild lupine. 
This is much handsomer than the cultivated Eng- 
lish species; is a very fine addition to garden 
plants. And so is the blue harebell (Campanula 
rotundifolia), coming later still—an exceedingly 
graceful and delicate thing, growing near river- 
banks. Our wild morning-glory (Calystegia sepi- 
um), though apt to be troublesome because of its 
rapid increase, both in leaf and blossom far sur- 
passes the cultivated species of European origin. 

The curious huntsman’s-cup (Sarracenia purpu- 
vea), whip-poor-will’s shoe (Cypripedium acaule), 
wake-robin ( 7'rillium grandiflorum), and the wild 
arum (Arisema triphyllum) are all worthy a place 
in our gardens. And Rudbeckia’s golden crown 
ought not to be lost in the meadows, nor Sabba- 
tia’s blushes be seen only in the woods, to say 
nothing of numberless other beauties now wast- 
ing their sweetness on the desert air. 

The list is already long. Yet there are others 
flowering shrubs. Among them Andromeda, 
rhodora, azalea, rhododendron, kalmia, amelan- 
chier, hibiseus, sambucus ; and spirea, cornacez, 
and composite ; wild roses, too, and sweet-brier, 
and many beautiful vines. All of which amply 
repay removal to the garden, and the kindly care 
of a domestic life. 

Those who are unaccustomed to the society of 
these 

“Untutored children of the wilds” 


will be surprised to see how much pleasure can 
be derived from their adoption, what delight is 
felt at their improvement, or the development of 
some latent beauty of theirs, how the success of 
their domestication leads easily to intimate and 
loving acquaintance with the characteristics of 
other families and tribes whose home must al- 
ways be “the wilderness and solitary place.” 





INCONSTANCY. 
Wuew the spring-time came, I said, 
“Spring, I love you—love you best.” 
Columbines were gold and red, 
Wind-flowers hung each timid head ; 
By warm rains and sunshine fed, 
Every root was comforted, 
Every leaf was seen or guessed. 
“Spring,” I swore, “I love you best.” 


When the summer came, I said, 
“Summer dear, I love you most.” 

Crowds of starry daisies sped 

Where their wandering seeds were led ; 

Brown bees earned their daily bread ; 

Shining planets overhead 

Through the heavenly spaces fled. 
Spring was but a lovely ghost: 
“Summer dear, I love you most.” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 





Harrer’s YOUNG Prope Ne. 38, issued Fuly 
20, contains a thrilling bear story, by W.O. Svop- 
DARD, entitled “ The Biggest Blackberry Picker,” 
illustrated ; an article on “ Pearls—Real and 
Jmitation,” from the advance sheets of “ Boy 
Travellers in the Far East,” Part Second, tllus- 
trated ; Chapter Eight of “ The Moral Pirates,” 
in which the boys have a narvow escape, illus- 
trated ; the amusing story of “ How Gil Played 
Ventriloguist” ; an illustrated article on Beetles ; 
Chapter Second of LOSSING’S “ Story of the Ameri- 
can Navy,” illustrated ; “ Mr. Martin’s Eye,” one 
of JiMMY Brown’s funniest stories ; “ Polly,” a 
story for girls; “ How Trotty Got his Fumping- 
Jack,” a story for the younger readers, beautifully 
illustrated by Jessie CURTIS ; two poems, a page 
of “Wiggles,” the Post-office Box, and other at- 
tractions. 








WH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and varied assortment of Summer 
Suits, Hats, and Wrappings for Boys and Girls 
of all ages; Children’s Under-Clothing of all 
hinds ; Ladies’ Bunting, De Boge, Camel’s-hair, 
and other Dresses ; Ladies’ Garden Hats ; Caps ; 
Necklaces; Purses; Papetevies; Table-Covers ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions, 

A Cut Paper Pattern of the new Round Shirred 
Waist, described this week in the“ New York Fash- 
tons,” will be published with our next Number. 





THE SOCIAL USES OF SWELLS. 


HERE is an old proverb which asso- 

ciates “ fools, feasts, and fiddles.”. And 
perhaps clever people who have a natural 
affinity for poverty, if they do not envy 
their richer neighbor, are prone to regard 
him with a certain complacent contempt 
which is hardly more amiable. 

For the money-getting faculty is a shrewd 
and narrow one, and the man who deter- 
mines to make a fortune has commonly 
neither leisure nor desire to enrich his life 
with intellectual gains. Rich society tends 
more and more to display, while even the 
culture it displays has its source in vanity 





and the life of the senses. It is easy to 
satirize this, and perhaps because it is con- 
scious of the joints in its harness it is apt 
to ignore the clever people, in whom it dis- 
cerns the satirists. 

On the other hand, the. intellectual set, 
which loves and appreciates all the appli- 
ances of wealth, shrinks from an emulation 
it can not afford, and affects to despise a 
splendor it would gladly share. It speaks 
with tolerance of “the uninteresting rich,” 
who, in turn, condescend toward “those 
dowdy clever people.” No doubt each divi- 
sion of society has a good time enough in 
its own way. But it is a waste of social 
forces that this way should not be more oft- 
en a common path than it now is. 

For the uses of the Swell are many and 
great. All that gayety, splendor, and phy- 
sical luxury which his money commands go 
to produce conditions which our young coun- 
try needs. They result in travel, life abroad, 
the patronage of art, and large and gener- 
ous habits of life. These easy-going folk 
become the most agreeable of their time, if 
they have any natural aptitude for manners. 
They see fine behavior, and profit by the 
example. They dress well, dine well, sit 
and stand well. Their voices are modu- 
lated, their speech is clear, and if they have 
not much to say, they say their little so gra- 
ciously that it counts for much in the plea- 
sure of social intercourse. Their houses are 
a delight, with pictures, bronzes, bric-d-brac, 
and careful harmony of colors. That the 
professional furnisher turns them out com- 
plete does not lower their value as an influ- 
ence, but only as an index. 

Broadly speaking, it is the Swell who 
keeps us up to a proper standard of man- 
ners. He is apt to exaggerate their form 
and importance, it is true. But exaggera- 
tion in him becomes due conformity in your 
even Christian. For busy men and women, 
whether literary or practical, grow so ab- 
sorbed in affairs of moment that they are 
prone to forget the conventional proprieties 
of life. Too often they are awkward, care- 
less, preoccupied, ill-dressed, abrupt, even 
slovenly, heavy, and cynical. 

But the Swell must make it a business to 
be agreeable. He and she must be a part 
of the society they seek, always at ease and 
self-assured, always careful of the decencies 
of life, always seeming to be interested in 
whatever affair.is forward, always respon- 
sive to the spirit of the moment. In this 
way they set duller folk a copy, which, if 
they would be equally welcome, they must 
follow. 

Again, the most beautiful women are com- 
monly found in the household of the Swell. 
They are so well fed, well housed, well cared 
for, their lives are so free from carking cares, 
that they have a chance to develop the most 
flattering intentions of nature as to form 
and feature. These maidens are to be the 
matrons and mothers of the next generation, 
and the infusion of beauty and grace which 
it will receive is matter of felicitation. 

But the web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn. Even the rich and unhampered Swell 
can not fulfill his usefulness without the co- 
operation of “those clever ones,” of whom 
he is half afraid and half ashamed. For the 
constant tendency of wealth is to worship 
itself; to make of elegance an ostentation ; 
of liberality a coarse extravagance ; to turn 
gayety and badivage into frivolity and im- 
pertinence; to degrade ease into laziness, 
and push independence to vulgarity. Its 
best social uses can be developed only when, 
as Sir JosHua said of his colors, it is “ mix- 
ed with brains”; that is, when the trained 
intelligence and perceptions of the thought- 
ful and bookish class range themselves on 
its side. Rich people of real culture aim to 
secure this countenance, seeing plainly the 
separative tendency of mere money, and 
dreading its headstrong nature. 

If, then, poor and cultivated people would 
a little abate their pride of poverty, and 
the fashionable set would seek an alliance 
which they half fear, the social gain would 
be immediate. In every city of America 
there are scores of persons who never hire a 
carriage, whose dress suit or evening silk 
was “courtly once, and conscientious still,” 
who have no particular “ position,” yet who 
would make “best society” wherever they 
should enter, so agreeable, so well bred, so 
manly and womanly are they. Now the best 
value of the Swell is to find out these Illus- 
trious Obscure, and grace his life with them. 
In America, where so many impossible things 
have been done, a society where wealth is 
merely the ornament of social existence, not 
its touch-stone and condition, ought to be 
made a reality. And it will be, when Fash- 
ion and Culture will meet half way. 

Our summer habit of scattering ourselves 
all over the land favors this happy consum- 
mation. Families who would never meet 
in town live side by side in country places 
for long and leisurely weeks. Here are op- 
portunities for great gain. Men and wo- 
men are wise who are always alert to sur- 
prise agreeableness wherever it lurks, And 





if the fashionable world will recognize grace 
under cheap head-gear, and rusticating clev- 
erness will concede the probability of good 
taste, good sense, and good feeling in WORTH 
gowns and London tailoring, both Swells 
and Exclusives may come home this autumn 
richer for life with pleasant friendships. 








FFNHAT great entity the Public is made 
up, in part at least, of men and women 
who, in their private capacity, display in- 
telligence, good sense, and refinement. They 
order their daily lives wisely and decently. 
They know the conditions of health, and 
keep them. They understand the value of 
comfort, and maintain it. But when it be- 
comes their duty to insist on the same course 
as members of the great whole, they ignore 
their convictions, stultify their practice, and 
are as dumb as the Sphinx, and as patient. 

It has been said that no man is so wise 
as all men. Certainly no man is so tame as 
all men where personal rights are concern- 
ed. That great lion the Public could roar 
so loudly an he would that corporations 
and monopolies should be frighted from their 
places. Sometimes, after some awful casual- 
ty at sea, or reckless catastrophe on land, 
he bellows for a moment as if he would have 
his victim. But he hastens to explain, in 
the midst of his roaring, that he is only 
Snug the joiner, and that they are not to 
fear, not to tremble, for it were pity of his 
life if they were to think he had come thith- 
er as a lion. 

For all minor distresses this patient Pub- 
lic does not even aggravate its voice as gen- 
tly as a sucking dove. But it is not the 
less every body’s business to complain of pub- 
lic discomfort as vigorously as to subdue that 
foe to peace in his own household. Suppose 
that all the men and women who cross the 
ferries of all the cities in the land in these 
blistering days were to demand that the 
companies should furnish seats on the deck, 
and awnings over them. Or that they should 
provide windows that slide easily, and pat- 
ent ventilators to cool and cleanse the crowd- 
ed, fetid cabins. Or that they should afford 
boats enough to accommodate the traffic of 
the most crowded hours, so that the present 
edifying spectacle of crowds of delicate-look- 
ing women standing in airless pens marked 
“ Ladies’ Cabin,” while strong men occupy 
the seats, need not be perpetually offered to 
the observing foreigner as the typical man- 
ners which cur institutions foster. 

Or suppose that a body of sufferers, even 
greater in number, who travel daily to and 
from town by rail, or who journey over the 
whole continent at this season of change 
and vagabondage, should declare that they 
would no longer scorch in comfortless cars, 
poisoned with bad air, choked with dust and 
smoke, blinded with cinders, stretched to 
red velvet seats as hard and hot and com- 
fortless as Andromeda’s rock, and with no 
convenient Perseus in the conductor's clos- 
et. Suppose they should insist on roadways 
properly ballasted with gravel or screenings, 
on smoke-consuming locomotives, on cool 
and cleanly seats somewhat related to the 
needs of the human spine, and on thorough 
ventilation. Suppose they should rise in 
their wrath as one man, and demand fit res- 
taurants, with reasonable prices, at proper 
distances, to supply needed food and some 
sense of rest to weary passengers. 

Or, again, let us imagine that a united 
public requires drinking fountains where 
none are, and shaded seats ip the parks and 
along the streets, where tired women and 
children may snatch a moment’s rest while 
they wait for a place in crowded car or 
stage. Suppose it to be even bold enough 
to make requisition for more squares. Or, 
taught by one or two shining examples of 
success, let us fancy that it clamors for ven- 
tilation in theatres, churches, and restau- 
rants. And if it be not too wild a flight, 
let us even assume that there is a unani- 
mous insistence on decent waiting-rooms 
and private offices for travellers, and on free 
baths that shall be so hedged about with 
decencies that fastidious people can use 
them as they now use the books in a free 
library. 

Why, if the public demanded comfort with 
unmistakable voice, comfort it would have. 
It is that respectable dolt’s own fault that 
it groans and sweats under this weary bur- 
den. Everybody is at least stronger than 
anybody. 

And we ought to spur our pusillanimity 
and rouse our indifference with the reflec- 
tion that these discomforts are not trifles. 
They mean such wear of brain, such loss of 
nervous energy, such strain of muscle, that 
the most phlegmatic of John Bulls could not 
cope with them. This delicate, overstrung 
American organization must, of course, wear 
out under the contact. Hot, high houses to 
live in, foul streets to walk in, unventilated 
offices and shops to work in, suffocating 
places of amusement to rest in, jolting com- 
fortless cars to travel in, are one and all 





gradually and imperceptibly sappihg our 
vitality like the subtle aqua tofana of the 
slow poisoners. 

That things are so uncomfortable as to 
be a conscious and perpetual annoyance 
does not mean simply that taste is offended. 
It means that nerves and health are under- 
mining. Every concession to the public 
comfort, like the putting of elevators in our 
high buildings, allowing us to rest instead 
of toil, or the application of scientific ven- 
tilation to certain railway cars, giving us 
oxygen for carbonic acid gas, is adding to 
the weary so much strength for better pur- 
poses, and enlarging the possibilities of ex- 
istence. It is a primal duty to make life 
worth living, and work worth doing. And 
a direct means to that end is an incessant 
and increasing demand for public comfort. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


DUCATION and Germany have long been 
synonymous terms, and while viewing with 
admiration the system on which our own schools 
are modelled, we sometimes. overlook the rapid 
stride toward perfection we have taken during the 
past few years, and fancy that the advantages of 
foreign education are unattainable at home. 

While in some ways this is a fact, so far as the 
opportunities for a good solid education, suitable 
for commercial life or the necessities of an ordi- 
nary professional career, are concerned, America 
must be awarded the palm; while in the matter 
of female education, nowhere in Europe have wo- 
men the advantages or opportunities for study of- 
fered them that are to be found with us on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

There are wonderful facilities to be found 
abroad for a student after leaving college, and 
with a good American foundation a few years’ 
study either in France or Germany would be of 
lasting benefit. The museums, libraries, an@ sci- 
entific schools offer them the result of ages of 
research, which of course are not to be found else- 
where, and the very atmosphere of the old uni- 
versity cities teems with erudition. 

German schools for boys consist of three class- 
es—the high or state schools, the public or local, 
and the select or private schools. 

The first class is closely allied to our public 
schools, and is the model after which ours are 
formed. In these there are three grades of edu- 
cation, and after graduating at a state school a 
pupil is thoroughly fitted to continue his studies 
at the university, enter the army, or fill a good 
commercial position. Indeed, there are no schools 
to excel the German high schools. 

The law compelling three years military serv- 
ice of every citizen necessitates a semi-military 
education, and the advantages offered for this 
purpose at the state academies cause them to be 
patronized by a much better class of scholars 
than is usually seen at such institutions. 

If a young man can pass a certain military ex- 
amination, the time of his service is reduced from 
three to only one year. The examination is con- 
ducted by a state commission, and is very severe 
and exacting; but any pupil of the high school 
who receives a diploma on graduating is exempt. 
from both examination and two years of service. 

To a pupil going regularly through the differ- 
ent grades of the high school, the earning of the 
necessary diploma is comparatively an easy mat- 
ter, although the state keeps a constant and strict 
surveillance over both professors and pupils. Of 
course to a foreign pupil this examination makes 
little or no matter, as the national law does not 
concern him, but the advantage he gains is in hav- 
ing associates of a class like those he would find 
at our best colleges, while receiving a thorough 
education at almost a nominal price. 

There are three divisions or grades in these 
schools. The first consists of three classes, in 
which a pupil is carried through the common 
branches to the rudiments of Latin and Greek. 
The price for tuition in this department, exclusive 
of books and calisthenics, is nine dollars a year. 
In the two higher grades the same studies are 
continued in their higher branches, with the ad- 
dition of the laws and sciences, studies suitable 
for a business and commercial education, and mil- 
itary tactics. The prices in these departments 
are respectively eighteen and twenty-seven dollars 
per annum, 

If a young man intends going through the com- 
mercial studies, he can learn one or two modern 
languages in place of the higher classics. Those 
who go through the classical course preparatory 
for the university can also learn either French or 
English as an extra study, for which, of course, 
he will pay extra. 

As these are only day schools, the pupils either 
live at home or board in private families, Such 
arrangements are easily made, even for young 
boys in the first grade. It is quite common for 
the professors to take students to board in their 
homes, where they are treated as if belonging to 
the family, the professor’s wife taking a mother- 
ly interest in the young men of her household, and 
the home influence being of great advantage to 
them generally. Another advantage to be gained 
in such an arrangement is the interest the pro- 
fessor always takes in their studies, discussing 
the day’s work, and feeling a pride in seeing his 
special students advance rapidly. Then, again, 
when a young man goes from the high school to 
the university, if in the same city, he frequently 
finds himself under the same professors. : 

The schools of the second class, or public 
schools, are connected with each parish, and while 
they always have excellent teachers, generally 
graduates of the high school, the studies are of 
an order more suited to the needs and position of 
the scholars who come from the lower walks of 
life, the sons of peasants and shop-keepers. 

Even in their schools, however, three studies 
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are considered indispensable, viz., military tac- 
tics, music, and drawing. In the smallest German 
village, one meets, on certain days, groups of little 
folks trudging along with huge sketching-books 
under their arms, and in the stationery shops 
“blocks,” or solid drawing-cards, are as common- 
ly sold as slates; while on others there issue 
from the school-house sounds of wailing minor 
strains from future violinists. 

Education in Germany is compulsory, but nev- 
er entirely free. In some cases the books and 
stationery only must be paid for by each pupil; 
in others there is an additional tax of a few cents 
per month. 

We mention the public schools from their im- 
portance as a class, not, of course, because they 
are available for foreign pupils. 

The select or private schools here are the same 
as all the world over. As a rule, they are cheap- 
er than American ones of the same kind, are 
sometifnes very good, while others are a simple 
waste of time and money. They are patronized 
largely by foreigners, or an exclusive home ele- 
ment, midway between nobility and middle class— 
a class scarcely equal to the English gentry, and 
still above that of the upper trades-people. The 
prices at these schools vary from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred dollars per annum, accord- 
<< the extras and privileges accorded. 

rankfort, Dresden, and Stuttgart are famous 
for the excellence of their private schools, while 
at Cannstadt—a little town near Stuttgart—there 
are two boys’ schools, highly recommended for 
their instruction and cheapness. One great dis- 
advantage at all these schools is that English is 
so much spoken, while at the high schools Ger- 
man is, of course, the universal language. 

Leipsic is now in the highest favor for every 
educational purpose except singing. The streets 
of that old city present a gay appearance by the 
presence of the students, with their bright colored 
caps of scarlet, green, yellow, blue, purple, and 
pink, each school and separate department hav- 
ing its own color. They are as uproarious as the 
inhabitants of the Latin Quarter in Paris, but 
their merry-making is more noisy than malicious ; 
and it fortunately is not now considered neces- 
sary for a student to graduate with as many sa- 
bre-cuts as he has degrees. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


Pf Sew Jersey costume is the caprice of the sea- 
son at Newport and other fashionable sea- 
side resorts. It is no longer confined to very 
young ladies, but is worn with slight alterations 
by matrons who have retained their round plump- 
ness of figure. The ready-made Jersey suits im- 
ported by the modistes were sold early in the sea- 

“son, and many have been made to order of the 
stocking net imported for the waists, with kilt 
skirts of camel’s-hair and quaint Oriental sashes 
of brilliant colors tied on the left side, or behind, 
and finished with tassels. The woollen net, or 
else that which is partly wool and partly silk, 
finds more favor here than the silk net so much 
used by English women. At best the Jersey suit 
is not intended for dressy occasions, and Ameri- 
can ladies prefer soft fine wool goods for these 
undress suits, to be worn on cool mornings, on 
board yachts, when boating, ete. Dark admiral 
blue, which is nearly black, is the favorite color 
for Jersey suits; these are worn with a sash of 
red cashmere and a kilt skirt of blue camel’s- 
hair, flannel, or serge; the back of the Jersey 
waist is fastened by a red lacing string. For 
older ladies the modistes sometimes lace this 
waist in front, and a great deal of red cord with 
tassels is used in the suit. At the furnishing 
houses the Jersey waists are imported separate- 
ly, and the costume can be completed at home. 
These waists have no seams but those that are 
woven on the shoulders and under the arms, and 
all such seams are like the woven seams of a 
“regular” Balbriggan stocking. This garment 
clings closely to the figure, and requires most 
perfectly fitted under-clothing. A wide selvedge 
is woven at the neck and wrists, and this is worn 
turned over for collar and cuffs. Some of these 
jackets are buttoned behind, but most are laced. 
When woven entirely of wool, they cost $4 50 
each; when made of silk, the prices range from 
$9 to $25. They are shown in dark blue, black, 
garnet, and seal brown. When modistes make 
such waists they introduce one or two darts in 
front if the figure requires it, but the stocking net 
is very elastic, and is easily shaped by the figure, 
- the object is to make as few seams as pos- 
sible. 

For dressy toilettes for afternoons at the sea- 
shore, white nuns’ veiling is as much worn as 
white mull is at inland watering-places. Indeed, 
all-white toilettes, with even the round hat or 
dressy bonnet of pure white, are considered the 
most distinguished of the season. It is quite 
possible to make these white woollen dresses 
very plain and simple, or to go to the other ex- 
treme, and make them very dressy. In the lat- 
ter case they are made up over white silk, and 
are trimmed with elaborate embroidery on tulle 
done in white silk; white satin is placed under 
the tulle to throw the embroidery into relief. A 
basque and trimmed round skirt, or else a demi- 
train with flowing back breadths, is the design 
for such dresses, and a good deal of Languedoc 
or of point d’esprit lace is added for the trim- 
ming. An elegant model worn by a young bru- 
nette at Newport has the basque cut square in 
the neck, and trimmed around the neck and 
down each side of the front with embroidered 
tulle laid over a lining of satin. . Plain tulle fills 
the square neck, and there is gathered point d’es- 
prit lace, with also crépe lisse pleating, passing 
around the back of the neck. The skirt has two 
diagonal scarfs of the wool goods, edged with the 
embroidery, forming aprons, while the back is 
slightly draped. -Around the foot are narrow 





pleatings of satin and of nuns’ veiling. Among 
imported dresses for the sea-side those of laven- 
der and heliotrope colored wools, such as fine 
French cashmere, bunting, or nuns’ veiling, are 
the most popular rivals of the white toilettes. 


It is preferred now that these should be entirely: 


of one color, without much white lace, and should 
be worn with satin ribbon waist bands of the 
same shade. 

The lace used by modistes on some of the most 
refined dresses is the simple point d’esprit from 
which the small dots are omitted, the fine net be- 
ing left plain, except on the edges, where it is 
wrought in saw-tooth points. This is now gath- 
ered—not pleated—very full around the neck 
and wrists, and is often put in double rows, the 
lower row being wider than that outside. An- 
other pretty fancy is the use of satin ribbon of 
different widths on corsages; for instance, at 
the throat, or at the end of the square neck, is a 
square bow of ribbon two inches wide; at the 
waist is a rosette of many loops of very narrow 
ribbon not more than half an inch wide; while 
on the back of the basque below the waist is a 
very wide bow of sash ribbon in two drooping 
loops closely strapped together; when a bow is 
added on each sleeve, it matches that worn at 
the throat, and is now placed on the inside seam 
on the top of the arm, rather than on the outer 
seam, as was formerly done. 

Still another bit of coquetry in the toilette, 
brought about by the introduction of Jersey waists, 
is that of lacing part of the corsage in front. To 
do this a separate piece is inserted in each of the 
front darts the whole length of the dart, its outer 
edge is stiffened by whalebones, and eyelets are 
worked beside the bones, through which this ex- 
tra piece is laced across the front, often crushing 
down the rich embroideries and laces that pass 
down the front of the waist proper. This is much 
used on the foulard dresses that are not injured 
by the dampness at the sea-side. A pink and 
cream satin foulard has the basque and front of 
the skirt of the figured foulard—cream ground 
with pink buds and olive green foliage—while the 
three flowing breadths at the back are of plain 
pink silk edged with three knife-pleatings, two 
of which are pink, and the middle one olive green. 
The square neck of the basque is filled in with 
dotted white lisse, while two rows of point d’es- 
prit lace pass around the neck and down the front, 
meeting at the edges. Over this, and as if to hold 
the point lace down, are set the whalebone pieces 
described above, and laced with a pink silk lacing 
string. In this instance the laced pieces stop at 
the waist line, after beginning at the top of the 
first dart. There are twelve eyelet-holes each 
side. Embroidered tulle laid over pink satin trims 
the elaborately draped apron front. 

Black wool dresses worn at the sea-side are 
brightened by the quaint Japanese sashes that 
are made of white and cream-colored stuffs richly 
wrought on the ends with pale blue, green, red, 
and threads of gold or silver. These are passed 
around the waist instead of a belt, and are tied 
in a long-looped bow on the left side, with the 
broad short ends of the embroidery fully dis- 
played. 

A scarf of white nuns’ veiling is a favorite trim- 
ming for the rough straw hats worn at the sea- 
side. This scarf is wide, and loosely folded, en- 
circling the crown without hangingends. A dag- 
ger, a fork, or a gilded hoe or rake is thrust 
through the scarf. 


OTHER MIDSUMMER DRESSES. 


The shirred waist is one of the quaint novelties 
of the summer for wash dresses, and is consider- 
ed far more stylish than the plainly gathered 
waist worn with a belt; it is also more becoming 
than pleated waists to slight figures. This waist 
is as long as a basque, covering the hips, and be- 
ing of even length all around. The full front is 
shirred on the shoulders a short distance from 
where it is sewed to the collar, while the back is 
smooth and plain on the shoulders. At the waist 
line both in front and back is a cluster of shirr- 
ing five or six inches deep, and slightly broader 
at the top and bottom than at the smallest part, 
which is abdut the middle; thus there are five or 
six inches of breadth at the top of the shirring, 
and only four inches in the middle. A regular 
side form is set in the back, but the front is all 
in one piece, and is shaped by the sloping seam 
under the arm. The shirring is held in place by 
a shaped piece, to which each row is closely sew- 
ed. There is no outside belt to this basque, as a 
belt would partly conceal the shirring ; but a band 
of embroidery is placed on each side at the waist 
line, extending along the plain space between the 
clusters of shirring. This band is very wide, and 
is usually made of two pieces of edging sewed 
together on the straight edges. The open Eng- 
lish needle-work, or else Hamburg embroidery in 
guipure patterns, is used for this purpose. A 
pink Chambéry or French gingham dress is very 
pretty made with this shirred basque, without 
lining, and trimmed with open embroidery in 
Greek squares. A small fichu pointed in the 
back, and not larger than a pocket-handkerchief 
folded diagonally, trims the neck; it is simply 
hemmed, and bordered with white edging or em- 
broidery ; when put on it is tied in front close to 
the throat, and is worn with a high standing linen 
collar. Sometimes a regular sailor collar is made 
with such waists, while others have merely the 
turned-over Byron collar. A row of embroidery 
edges the basque, and the front is fastened by 
small bullet-shaped pearl buttons, sewed on 
through eyes in the centre. The sleeves are 
nearly close-fitted on the lower part of the arm, 
but are slightly full at the armhole, so that they 
stand out like a gentleman’s coat sleeve. Small 
gathered ruffles trim the short skirt of Chambéry 
dresses. Sometimes there are three narrow ruf- 
fles, each edged with Breton lace of the same 
width as the ruffle, while a fourth ruffle at the 
foot is entirely of the Chambéry, without lace. 
In other cases there are alternate plain ruffles 





and lace-trimmed ones. There is a bouffant over- 
skirt if the wearer is slight, but merely an apron 
or a trimmed front with straight back breadths 
if the dress is to be worn by a full figure. 

The round shirred waist which does not extend 
below the waist line is greatly in favor for light 
summer silk dresses, and is perhaps more dressy 
than that just described, which extends below the 
waist like a basque. It will be used for the pret- 
ty wool dresses of the autumn, and is likely to 
continue in favor, as it has the quaint antique 
look that is now so fashionable. It is made over 
a fitted round lining, and is widely shirred above 
the waist line, and is worn with a belt of ribbon 
tied on the side. It gives an appearance of 
roundness to figures that are too slender, yet 
need not be made too full to be becoming to those 
who are quite fleshy. 

Next to these dresses in popular favor, and 
more easily made, are the simple blouse-waists 
formerly called “ infant waists.” Instead of gath- 
ering these waists to a belt to which the skirt is 
attached, it is better to make the waist separate 
from the skirt, and long enough to extend three 
or four inches below the waist; this length be- 
low the belt is then worn under the skirt, being 
tucked away out of sight. A narrow belt is then 
put underneath the waist, and the fullness in 
back and front is sewed upon it in two or three 
rows of shirring; the belt, with its edges turned 
under neatly, is then stitched by machine along 
the entire waist line. To strengthen these dress- 
es that are made without lining, a shaped piece of 
linen is sometimes set in with the armhole and 
under-arm seams, but in very transparent mate- 
rials this spoils the effect, and partly conceals 
the trimmed under-waist with which it is worn ; 
for this reason many modistes omit these facings, 
and make the waist large and loose on the sides 
where the strain of the arms come. As most 
lawns and ginghams shrink when washed, it is 
best to make such dresses quite large and roomy, 
besides, a négligé appearance of the blouse-waist, 
with easy loose fit, is considered more stylish than 
if prim and closely fitted. The shoulder seams 
alone are made close and clinging, and it is ne- 
cessary that these seams be very short and direct- 
ly in the line of the shoulders, instead of toward 
the back, as they were formerly placed. When 
the skirt has a simple apron without any drapery 
in the back, but merely straight flowing breadths, 
the apron is permanently attached to the belt, 
which is put on after the blouse-waist, and is but- 
toned or hooked in the back. An outside belt 
ribbon or a sash of satin ribbon or Surah tied on 
the left side completes the toilette. When mak- 
ing these dresses of very thin lawns, mull muslin, 
or organdy, the seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms should not be left “raw,” that is, 
with rough edges that show through to the out- 
side; they should be closed in what is called the 
English “bag seam,” made by stitching it first 
with the rough edges outward on the right side, 
then turning the garment, and by a seam on the 
wrong side inclosing the edges and concealing 
them. The armholes of wash dresses should al- 
ways be corded, as they need the cord for strength- 
ening the thin fabric. Ladies with thin figures 
continue to wear high under-waists beneath their 
dresses, but there is a tendency to restore the low 
waists and low dress linings that have been aban- 
doned so long. Transparent lace sleeves are fash- 
ionable on silk and grenadine dresses, though it 
is not yet the custom to cut grenadine waists with 
low-necked linings. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT Hayes’s speech to the Yale stu- 
dents was brief and to the point: ‘‘ After having 
seen so muoh that is attractive and admirable in 
this renowned college, I can say with emphasis 
—it is always well to speak with emphasis, for it 
shows that you have decision of character—I can 
say with emphasis that if I had not graduated 
from Kenyon College, in Ohio, I should want to 
be a graduate of some other college.”’ 

—Anna DICKINSON’S new play of Aurelian, or 
Rome’s Restorer, has already been profaned by an 
enterprising barber with a new hair-dressing 
preparation. 

—Miss HELEN PRATT, who is the grandchild 
of Rurus Coats, is about to be married to the 
son of Mayor Princg, of Boston. 

—Prince Tommaso CorsinI, Syndic of Fior- 
ence, is the president of the Donatello Society, 
which has just been founded there, chiefly to 
promote the development of artistic industry. 

—Mr. KEE .ey, of the motor, lately ruptured a 
blood-vessel while practicing with his new va- 
poric lift. 

—Miss Patrrey (E. Foxton) has written an 
eloquent and amusing protest ta rhyme against 
the habit, in which many persons indulge, of 
writing letters to people of distinction for auto- 
graphs, or on other pretexts, infringing on time 
to which they have no right with unpardonable 
vulgarity and presumption. 

—When Lady Bortuwick, one of the prom- 
inent fashionable entertainers of London, re- 
ceives, the red carpet is usually displayed as to- 
ken of the presence of royalty on the occasion, 
the Princess Mary, her father, and her husband 
as often as anybody. Lady Borruwick bad a 
long friendship with the exiles of Chiselhurst, 


Don ALFonso used to be her frequent visitor, 
. and the French and Spanish princes often met 
\within her doors. 


—General Hancock is said to be the hand- 
somest officer in the army; he has a florid com- 
plexion, gray eyes, light hair, fine features, a su- 

verb figure, carrying weight, and a noble bearing. 
is manners are very polished. Mrs. HaANcocK’s 
manners, also, are of the captivating sort; her 
acquaintance is very extensive, and so is her 
popularity. She has still much beauty and great 
charm. 

—The Chapel Royal, Savoy, is superseding 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, as the scene for 
fashionable bridals. Mr. GLADSTONE. assisted 
there quite recently in giving away his wife’s 
niece, Miss FLORENCE GLYNNE, daughter of the 





late Sir StepHen Giynve, of Hawarden, at her 
marriage with Mr. Porta, which it required a 
bishop and three clergymen to effect. The 
bride is a descendant of the “learned Glyn’’ of 
‘* Hudibras,’”’ CromweE.v’s Lord Chief Justice. 

—CAROLINE E. Hastines has been appointed 
Professor of Anatomy in the Boston University, 
where for the past seven years she has been a 
lecturer and demonstrator. 

—Prince LEOPOLD will attend the wedding, at 
Newport, of Miss Bessrz Lrvineston with Mr. 
CAVENDISH BENTINCK, a relative of the Duke of 
Portland and of Lady Tatton Sykes. 

—It seems to be generally conceded now that 
Miss HARDAKER’s *‘ Essay on the Relative Pow- 
ers of Men and Women” proves only the inca- 
apa of one woman to handle a great subject. 

—The Queen herself makes up the programmes 
of the state concerts. 

—Notwithstanding his impoverished treasury, 
the Sultan gave Lady Layarp a diamond worth 
$35,000 on her departure from Constantinople. 

—Dr. R. W. Boorn, while engaged in iron- 
mining in Missouri, has discovered some human 
bones which are thought to antedate the Nean- 
derthal and Engis Cave skulls by many geolog- 
ical ages. 

—Prince ROLAND BONAPARTE, who is now the 
—— of his race, being, in fact, almost penni- 
ess, after he marries the young heiress of Mo- 
naco will become the richest BONAPARTE of all. 

—Mr. TENNYSON, once showing some of his 
acres to a friend, remarked that he had bougbt 
them out of ‘Enoch Arden.’’ A pretty good 
exchange for Enoch’s desert island. 

—The Prince of Wales had recently to pro- 
nounce some Welsh water-works open. When 
the train came into the station the guards of 
honor, the posse, the ermine-clad corporation, 
and the bands of music all struck their atti- 
tudes, and awaited royalty. Butthe door of his 
car being locked, the Prince slipped out on the 
other side, and walking down the line, mounted 
the platform unobserved, to the chagrin of the 
Dogberrys, and his own amusement. 

—The exhibition at Brussels this year will of 
course be notable for its lace. The Queen of 
Belgium has lent it the lace train presented her 
by the city of Brussels on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her marriage. M. Sacre, one of the 
chief lace-makers there, is at present at work on 
the veil and train of the Princess SrepHaNiIE— 
another gift from the city; it is of point d’ai- 
guille, the arms of Belgium and Austria appear- 
ing in the border. Three hundred women have 
already been four months employed upon it, and 
: will be more than three yards wide by five 
ong. 

—Miss GENEVIEVE Warp has secured the right 
to produce an English version of M. Rosizr 
Faassen’s play, Anne- Mie. 

—The Mexicans are making grand prepara- 
tions for the reception of General TrEvVINO and 
his bride (Miss ORD). Bulls for a notable bull- 
fight are being sent up from the interior, skill- 
ed matadores are engaged, and several thousand 
dollars are to be spent on the affair. 

—Mrs. FREAKE, of Cromwell House, London, 
has been giving tableau parties, and having the 
tableaux photographed. Among the company 
is Mrs. Lanatry in her Effie Deans dress, bare- 
footed, in kirtle and jacket. ‘The album of the 
tableaux is to be presented to the Princess of 
Wales, who, with her husband, is a sometime 
visitor at Cromwell House, and saw some of the 
tableaux in their posing. 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas the elder once, in tem- 
porary need of money, wrote to a magnanimous 
millionaire a note, half jest, half earnest—a liter- 
ary gem, as it was said. The millionaire refused 
its request. Ata banquet the same evening the 
conversation turning on distinguished auto- 
graphs and their financial value, ‘‘Have such 
things really any worth ?”’ he asked; and he ex- 
hibited Dumas’s note, and sold it on the spot 
for five louis. 

—It is now said that the engagement of Mr. 
Uxysses Grant, Jun., and Miss FLoop is ad- 
mitted to be a fact, and the young lady exhibits 
a handsome ring as the gage d’ amour. 

—Mrs. Evurypice Simms is a charming old 
lady still living in Washington ; and she still 
preserves the outlines which show how perfect 
was the likeness caught by the artist in the fig- 
ure of History, over the clock in the old Hall of 
Representatives, which was modelled from her, 
and which is the loveliest bit of statuary in the 
city. 

—At the marriage of Miss McCLELLAN with 
Dr. MARMION, the famous oculist of Washing- 
ton, most of the presents were tokens of grati- 
tude on the part of those saved from blindness 
by the physician. There was a silver gift valued 
at one thousand dollars from a gentleman to 
whose child eyesight had been restored, and an- 
other magnificent gift from Senator Jongs, 
whose mother had been cured of blindness. 
Among the remaining gifts were the title-deeds 
of a house, and a pair of solitaire diamond ear- 
rings. 

—Rossint and WAGNER, meeting each other 
some years ago, had a talk, on the one side con- 
cerning the music of the past, on the other, con- 
cerning the music of the future. ‘ Well,’’ said 
Rosstn1 at last, ‘‘I see you believe yourself the 
prophet of a new music; I trust you will not be 
its martyr.’’ 

—The ex-Khedive in his retirement gives very 
cordial receptions to his chance guests, and in- 
vites them to share his frugal repast, which con- 
sists of eight or nine dishes, choice wines, and 
rare dessert, served, by liveried attendants, on 
plates of gold and silver, and the glass and china 
of monarchs. The furniture of the villa is plain, 
and there is little etiquette. The Khedive looks 
like a Frenchman, is wonderfully intelligent, a 
fine and affable converser. His two sons Has- 
SAN and HussEIN live with him, both able men, 
and each the husband of but one wife. 

—At the late fancy ball of the Princesse de 
Sagan, in Paris, the King of Greece appeared as 
a Venetian Magnifico; the Countess AIMERY 
DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD as Pallas Athene; the 
Marquise de Barbentane as a grand dame of the 
court of Louis Treize, with immense hat trimmed 
with white feathers and superb emeralds, waist 
and train of white satin covered with pearls; the 
Countess HUBERT DE MONTESQUIEU as Ceres, 
with hair about her shoulders, quantities of field 
flowers, and a crown of wheat; the Princesse de 
Léon, tired of her high degree, as the fisher- 
woman in Madame Angot ; and Madame ScuNet- 
DER as Venetian ‘‘ Night,’’ in dark blue velvet 
covered with velvet stars, silver moonbeams ra- 
diating down the immense train, and the waist 
simply dazzling with diamonds, 
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BorpEer.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


P : of the wire form the stem of the leaf, 
Border.—Venetian Embroidery. | and are wound closely with green silk. 


Tus border is worked on white ba- | The veins are defined with green chenille, 
tiste in button-hole stitch with fine . 
white embroidery cotton. The connect- Collar with Jabot. 
ing bars and the button-hole stitches on For this collar cut a piece of mull in 
the edge of the border are interspersed | the shape shown by the illustration, and 
with picots. The foundation is cut away | cover it with pleated cream-colored sat- 


vey 


Sur ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


a foundation of white stiff muslin in dovetailed satin stitch with silk floss and 
fine chenille, concealing the ends carefully, so that the work shall look equally 


neat on both sides. 
The manner of 
working this em- 
broidery was shown 
on page 116, Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. XIIL 
For each petal 
transfer the out- 
lines to the mate- 
rial, and sew on 
fine flower wire 
along the edges and 
for the veins; the 
wire should first be wound 





between the design in. Edge the collar 


figures. 


Spray of Roses 
in Renaissance 
Embroidery. 

THis spray is spe- 
cially designed for 
trimming cravats, 
coiffures, etc. The 
petals of the rose 
and the leaves are 
worked separately, 
and are arranged as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The em- 
broidery is worked on 






















with lace three inch- 
es wide, and trim it 
with _herring-bone 
stitching of white 
saddler’s silk, For 
the jabot cut of 
mull one piece two 
inches and _ seven- 
eighths wide and 
three inches and 
three-quarters long, 
which is covered 
with side - pleatings 
of satin and puffs of 
mull, and is joined 
at the bottom with a 
pleating of the same. 


This is trimmed with herring-bone stitching and lace. 





Having trimmed the jabot 


with a band of gold braid an inch and three-quarters wide, join it with the collar, 





and furnish the latter with 
small linen buttons and 
wrought loops for closing. 


White Mull Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The skirt of this 
dress is trimmed with a 
side-pleated ruffle and a 
deep side-pleated flounce of 
mull, surmounted on the 
right side with a puff. The 
over-skirt is caught up on 












the right side with a bow of blue satin rib- 
bon. The blouse-waist has puffed sleeves, 
finished at the bottom with a row of lace. 
Bows and a sash of blue ribbon trim the 
dress as shown by the illustration. A fichu, 
trimmed with lace, is tied around the throat, 
and finished at the right side with a bow. 
Fig. 2.—The trimming for the skirt con- 
sists of two side-pleated ruffles and two 
gathered flounces of mull, the latter run 
in tucks at the bottom. The upper flounce 
is gathered an inch and a quarter from the 
CoLLaR WITH JABoT. edge to form a heading. The over-skirt is 


with silk, and the end of 
each vein is fastened on the 
wrong side of the work. 
Edge the petals with close 
button-hole stitches, stretch 
the material in the frame, 
and embroider the petals 
with white silk and chenille 
in satin stitch, After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the projecting 
material along the outline of the pet- 
al. For the capsule wind wadding Ficuv-Co.iar. 

















Work-Basker. 


on a thick wire, bend the latter | draped as seen in the illustra- 
double for the stem, twist it, and | tion, and the waist and fichu 
overcast the wadding with light | are trimmed with side-pleated 
yellow silk. Fasten the stamens | ruffles. A rose is set on the 





Ra: = Uj, ’ yer 
\ : of golden yellow silk, twisted to- | left shoulder. — j tai alas wo s 
= ether on the ends, to the stem, | , . eh 

\ Z, ster the petals of the rose as ‘Collar for Heart-shaped . : { MY ty 

\ shown by the illustration, and Dresses. ——N = 

| / wind the stem with green silk. Tuts collar of white batiste | a : 
: The calyx and the green leaves | is furnished with a hem seven- 4 . é — > 
are worked with green silk to | eighths of an inch deep, edged 
correspond with the flower. On | with lace four inches wide, and 
the wrong side of the leaves, for | set on a chemisette of batiste. 
the middle rib, set on a piece of | On the front of the collar are 
wire laid double, and wind it with | set batiste ends, trimmed with 
silk of the same color. The ends | lace, and tied in a bow, 
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Fig. 1.—Wante Mout Dress. Fig. 2.—Wuite Mutt Dress, 
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Toilettes for Young Girls, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress for a young girl of 
sixteen is of dark blue foulard. The round 
basque buttons to the waist, and falls open be- 
low; a second or false basque is then sewed un- 
derneath, beginning at the waist line. A blue 
cord with tassels is passed around the waist. 
Long apron over-skirt and round skirt. Sewing- 
machine stitching gives the tailor-like finish to 
this dress. 

Fig. 2.—This costume for a girl of ten or 
twelve years is of white cashmere in princesse 
shape, buttoned behind, and finished with a long- 
looped bow of satin ribbon. The skirt beneath 
forms a flounce that is scalloped, and bound with 
satin. Peeping out from beneath the edge is a 
red satin pleating. 





French Bathing Suits and Mantles, 
Figs. 1-4, 

Fig. 1.—This French suit for bathing has a 
belted blouse and trousers of heliotrope wool 
called Khabyle cloth. The blouse has two bias 
bands of salmon-colored cloth outlining a vest, 
and two large Richelieu collars, one of which is 
heliotrope and the other salmon. A satin belt 
fastened by a rosette has a pocket attached that 
is finished by a tassel. Bathing cloak of white 
Turkish towelling, embroidered with crewels. 
Straw hat, with loops of heliotrope lawn for 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This bathing suit for a girl of eight 
or ten years has a princesse blouse and Turkish 
trousers of garnet flannel, embroidered with 
white wool. Watteau hat, trimmed with ruches 
of garnet muslin. 

Fig. 3.—This costume for a lady bather has a 
blouse and straight trousers of dark blue flan- 
nel, wrought with white and rose-colored wool, 
and fastened in front by crosses of white wool. 
Bathing wrap of white Turkish towelling, with 
ball fringe on the edge. Directoire hat of coarse 
straw, trimmed with dark blue muslin. 

Fig. 4.—Capuchin bathing cloak of Havana 
brown flannel, with pointed hood and loose 
sleeves. White Hercules braid for trimming, 
Sea-dragons of darker brown flannel are appli- 
quéd on the hood and cloak as seen in the illus- 
tration. Oiled - silk 
mob-cap. 





POPULAR SAY- 
INGS ABOUT 
CATS. 

HE character of 

the cat is such 
that we must not won- 
der at the position it 
has taken in the pop- 
ular superstitions and 
sayings of many na- 
tions. Its appearance 
and movements have 
been regarded as om- 
inous, and it has sup- 
plied an_ excellent 
theme for proverbs 
and comparisons. The 
latter only will form 
the subject of the pres- 
ent paper, although 
the superstitions are 
often curious and in- 
teresting. We must 
risk the taunt of Lady 
Macbeth— 
“ Letting I dare not wait 

upon J would, 

Like the poor cat ? 

the adage.” 

The sayings which 
have come down to us 
about cats are not al- 
ways complimentary 
and suggestive of kind- 
ness. Thus, Shaks- 
peare’s “If I do, hang 
me in a bottle like a 
cat, and shoot at me,” 
is a reference to a bar- 
barous sport, of which 
Dr. Brewer says, “ In 
olden times a cat was 
for sport inclosed in 
a bag or leather bot- 
tle, and hung to the 
branch of a tree as a 
mark for bowmen to 
shoot at.” Among the 
many expressions 
which are compari- 
sons, either in form 
or in reality, the fol- 
lowing occur: “ Grin- 
ning like a Cheshire 
eat;” “Living a cat- 
and-dog life ;” “To be 
like Kilkenny cats;” 
“As a cat loves mus- 
tard ;” “As gray as 
grannum’s cat.” The 
meaning of all these 
is obvious, and they 


are rather forcible 
than elegant. For 


“living a cat-and-dog 
life,” the French say, 
“To love like cats 
and dogs,” and this 
leads us to observe 
that many of the say- 
ings which are cur- 
rent in one language 
appear in others more 
or less modified. Thus 
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we say, “To buy a pig in a poke,” but in France, 
Flanders, and elsewhere they say, “To buy a cat 
in a bag.” s 

The well-known motto of the Grants, “ Touch 
not a cat but a glove,’ in which “but” means 
“without,” has been explained to mean, “ Touch 
not the clan Cattan, or mountain cat, without a 
glove,” but, as a fact, the saying is common to 
the French and to other languages. Equally gen- 
eral is the saying, “A mittened cat catches no 
mice,” and perhaps even more so, “ When the 
cat is away the mice play.” Others which are 
widely spread are, “To bell the cat” (to hang 
bells about its neck); “By night all cats are 
gray;” “The cat loves fish, but won't wet her 
feet to catch them;” “The cat did it;” “He 
would not harm a cat,” ete. 

Instead of our “ tit for tat,” or “A Roland for 
an Oliver,” the French say, “ For a good cat a 
good rat.” In French, “to cast a cat between 
one’s legs” is to lay the blame on any one; and 
“to remove the cat from the house” is to sneak 
or steal away. Some folks are said “to love 
neither dog nor cat,’ when they love nobody ; or 
“to be like bad cats which lick before they 
scratch,” when they feign kindness but mean mis- 
chief. That a cat may look at a king is well 
understood ; and so is using a cat’s paw for get- 
ting chestnuts out of the fire. In some places 
they pay in cats and rats, and know the meaning 
of “kitten” without needing “cat” to be said. 
Letting the cat get at the cheese is wrong: but 
it is right not to wake a sleeping cat, and to 
mistrust a cat even when she is asleep. To 
call a cat a cat is merely our calling a spade a 
spade. A scalded cat dreads hot water, just as 
a burned child dreads the fire; and though a 
scalded cat does not go back to the kitchen, the 
Spanish idea is good, “One eye on the pot, and 
the other on the cat.” The Italian means cat 
when he is in earnest, does not mean cat when he 
is in jest, and plays the dead cat when he dissim- 
ulates. He calls the cat when he speaks plainly, 
he sets about skinning a cat when he under- 
takes a hard task, and when he sees no one he 
finds neither cat nor dog. That evil-doers are 
caught at last he shows by saying that the cat 
goes so often to the bacon that she leaves her 
claws there. He goes to see the cat drowned 
when he lets himself be imposed on, and he cheats 
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BATHING SUITS AND MANTLES. 
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another when he gets 
him to go and see him 
fish along with the 
cat. Though every cat 


would like a bell, the 
cat of Masina scratch- 
ed out its own eyes in 
order not the 
rats. 

The Spaniard, like 
the Italian, plays the 
cat when he dissim- 
ulates, but it is not a 
dead one. The Span- 
iard says the cat would 
be a good friend if it 
did not scratch, and 
he thinks a cat which 
not a good 
mouser. An Italian 
says one had better be 
the head of a cat than 
the tail of a lion; a 
wary German goes like 
a cat round hot broth, 
and believes it too 
late to drive the cat 
away when the cheese 
is eaten. Many be- 
lieve that a good cat 
often mouse, 
that no cat is too 
small to scratch, and 
that you can not keep 
away the cat when it 


to see 


mews is 


loses a 


has tasted cream. 
The Russian thinks 
that play for cats 
means tears for the 
mice; the Arab says 
that when the cats 


and mice are on good 
terms, the provisions 
suffer; the Turk tells 
us that two cats can 
hold their own against 
one lion, 

The Englishman 
fancies that some peo- 
ple have as many 
lives as a cat—that a 
cat, in fact, has nine 
lives; yet he holds 
that care will kill a 
cat, and that May kit- 
tens should be drown- 
ed. He is scarcely 
alone in thinking that 
the more you stroke a 
eat’s back, the higher 
she raises her tail— 
in other words, that 
flattery feeds vanity. 
He lets the cat out of 
the bag; but so do 
others, and they all 
agree that it is in the 
nature of a cat always 
to fall on its feet. 
Only he talks of turn- 
ing cat in pan, and of 
raining cats and dogs, 


or sees folks dance 
like a cat on hot 
bricks. 


The Spaniard says, 
“Has the cat kitten- 
ed?” when he sees a 
place full of lights ; 
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and he asks, “‘Who has to take the cat out of the 
water?” when something unpleasant has to be 
done. That any one watches as a cat a mouse, is 
French as much as English. The French also say, 
“ She is as dainty as a cat” ; “ It is nothing to whip 
a cat for ;” their singers have a cat in the throat 
when the throat is not clear; and the phrase “ cat 
music” is not unknown. If one has a scratched 
face, he has been playing with cats; and an im 

possibility is a mouse’s nest in a cat’s ear. That 
people should sometimes go like a cat over hot 
coals is intelligible enough. But as our space is 
so limited that we have scarcely room to swing a 
cat, we must draw toa conclusion. We have col- 
lected a quantity of trifies from many sources, 
and the result reminds us of the German who 
says that he who hunts with cats will readily 
catch mice. If it should be asked what you can 
have of a cat but her skin, we scarcely know how 
we could reply. But as we wish to say something 
about this domestic pet, we append two short 
extracts from the Noble Life of Laurence An- 
drews: “The mouse-hunter or cat is an unclean 
beast, and a poison enemy to all mice; and when 
she hath gotten one she playeth therewith, but 
yet she eateth it. And the cat hath long hair 
on her mouth, and when her hairs be gone then 
hath she no boldness ; and she is gladly in a warm 
place. She licketh her fore-feet and washeth 
therewith her face.” And again: “The cat is a 
beast that seeth sharp, and she biteth sore, and 
scratcheth quite perilously, and is principal enemy 
to rats and mice: and her color is of nature gray ; 
and the cause that they be otherwise colored, that 
vometh through change of meat, as it is well 
marked by the house cat, for they be seldom col- 
ored like the wild cat, and their flesh is both nesh 
(tender) and soft.” This quaint but honest old 
writer would never incur the guilt of selling, or 
advising any one to buy, a cat for a hare, as the 
French and Italians say when they refer to be- 
ing cheated or to cheat. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE “DIAMANTE.”, 


Tse Madonna, doubtless, permitted herself to 
be propitiated, for the weather next day turned 
out just as Donato predicted. Never was autumn 
morning more brilliant; the air crisp and cool; 
the sky a dome of liquid blue; hills, plain, and 
city flooded with sunshine. At five the bells be- 
gan clanging from the campaniles; and at half 
past six the wheelwright and his niece passed out 
through the court-yard, and took their way to- 
ward the Somma Campagna station. 

The Strada Vicentino is a long, hot road, and 
they had the sun full in their faces all the way. 
But Stefano Beni was the last man in the world 
to fling away a couple of lire on coach hire, even 
though it was a festa. So they trudged on amid 
astream of pedestrians bound for the same goal ; 
and presently Tonio Moretti, with new rosettes 
at his horse’s head and a camellia in his button- 
hole, drove past them at a gallop, his vettura full 
of Austrian soldiers. The girl shrank back, and 
clung to her uncle’s arm ; but the rejected suitor, 
seeming not to see them, vanished in a cloud of 
dust. 

But who is this, in uniform of navy blue all 
glittering with anchor buttons, coming forward 
at the station to meet them? 

Not Cesare Donato ? 

He has a gold band to his cap, and gold braid 
on his cuffs and collar. He looks like an admi- 
ral. So at least thinks La Giulietta, silent and 
shy, and half afraid of her lover in his splendor. 

“The master of a vessel bringing visitors 
aboard his ship on a festa day is bound to ap- 
pear in uniform,” he says, apologetically. . “ It is 
a question of discipline.” 

A question of discipline! The girl began dim- 
ly to understand that this Cesare, whom she had 
already learned to look upon as her very own, be- 
longed to a class far above that in which she had 
herself been born and bred. That he was master 
of a trading craft, that he was well-to-do, that he 
was what Uncle Stefano called “ a good match” — 
all this she had been told ; but it had made slight 
impression on her. Now, for the first time, she 
realized that he was a man whom other men 
obeyed. 

They are presently seated in a second-class 
compartment, bound for Venice ; La Giulietta and 
her uncle on one side, Donato opposite. Old Ste- 
fano has insisted on paying for his niece’s ticket 
and his own, notwithstanding that he is secretly 
of opinion that third-class seats in the cheap train 
which leaves after the express would have an- 
swered their purpose as well. 

The girl has never been to Venice. Only once 
before has she travelled by rail. That was to 
Mantua and back, by an ordinary market train, 
some three or four years ago. At first the ex- 
press speed frightens her. She scarcely dares to 
watch the flying landscape. But this terror soon 
wears off, and presently Donato draws her atten- 
tion to two castles on a solitary hill, the one stand- 
ing high in picturesque ruin, the other half way 
between the plain and the summit, and compara- 
tively modern. These are the castles of the fa- 
mous feud; the shattered stronghold above is at 
least as old as Montecchi, and Romeo was prob- 
ably born within its walls. 

Now they pass Vicenza with its lofty tower, 
and Padua with its domes. Then come marshy 
flats; and soon a broad river is crossed, and 








Mestre is reached, and beyond Mestre lies a silver 
lake stretching away to the horizon. Quaint fish- 


' jng-boats with party-colored sails glide slowly 


here and there across that placid waste ; yonder 
are some three or four black specks of gondolas ; 
and far away, from the midst of a low-lying bank 
of soft warm haze, rise the shadowy towers and 
cupolas of Venice. 

Now the train enters upon the long bridge, and 
the shining waters are all around them. The 
mainland becomes a strip of sand in the distance ; 
the dream-like city rises higher and nearer; and 
then, all at once, they slacken speed, run under 
cover, and come to a dead stop in a station—a big, 
commonplace railway terminus like any other, full 
of clamor and bustle. 

“Tt’s all very well,” says Uncle Stefano; “ but 
I liked it best as it used to be in my time, when 
you took a boat and rowed across from Mestre. 
It don’t seem natural to come to Venice by rail- 
way.” 

Now they emerge upon a broad flight of water- 
washed steps, and there is a general rush toward 
the gondolas, of which a black fleet is drawn up, 
waiting for hire. And now, from amid a crowd of 
porters, gondoliers, and hotel touters, there steps 
a smart sailor, who touches his broad-brimmed 
straw hat, puts a whistle to his lips, and blows 
a shrill note that rings high above all the din of 
voices. 

Instantly from the opposite side of the canal 
there darts forward a trim long-boat manned by 
six rowers, who hoist their oars in salute when 
Donato comes down the steps. 

“Round the Grand Canal,” says he, handing 
La Giulietta to the cushioned seat in the stern. 

So they take their places. Then the rowers 
bend to their oars; the boatswain steers; the 
long-boat shoots out into the middle of the 
stream. And now, as they cleave their rapid 
way, the green water scintillating at.every stroke, 
there is unfolded a wondrous panorama—a pano- 
rama of pillared palace fronts inlaid with pre- 
cious marbles ; picturesque churches of old brown 
brick; and stately bell towers, with pyramidal 
roofs clear cut against the blue. And there are 
huge posts before the palace doors, striped .red 
and white and green and blue, which cast their 
many-colored reflections in the shifting waters. 
And there are gondolas moored to these posts : 
gondolas everywhere, gondolas crossing and re- 
crossing, going with the stream and against the 
stream. And there are pleasure-boats with gay 
awnings ; barges laden with grain, and casks, and 
timber, and sand; market boats piled high with 
pumpkins, melons, and green and golden gourds. 
Yonder, under a vine trellis, sit a party of gon- 
doliers drinking and smoking. Here comes an 
eight-oared pinnace full of white-coated officers. 
Now the boat glides past the mouth of a side 
canal, and they hear the wild cry of a coming 
gondolier, “Stali! ah, Stali!’ Now they pass 
under the mighty arch of the Rialto, all irides- 
cent with reflected lights. This beautiful church 
is Santa Maria della Salute; that long building 
with columned portico looking to the Lagoon is 
the Sea Custom-house. And yonder lies the isl- 
and of St. George; and that cloistered palace 
flushed with rose and patterned with lace-work, 
and those opalescent domes beyond, and that soli- 
tary bell tower standing alone, like a giant obe- 
lisk of channelled brick-work—these are the Du- 
cal Palace, and the Cathedral and Campanile of 
St. Mark. 

The girl holds fast by her uncle’s hand. She 
says nothing. She only looks, and is silent. As 
a child, she used to watch the clouds at sunset, 
fancying how the pale green heaven was a stain- 
less sea flowing between islands of amethyst and 
gold, and picturing to herself how, beyond that 
sea and those islands, lay the Heavenly City with 
gates of jasper and pavements of pearl, from 
whose battlements her mother looked down and 
listened to her evening prayer. But what dream- 
city ever shone so fair as this, or looked so vi- 
sion-like ? 

“Those are the Royal Gardens, where you see 
the trees,” says Donato; “and that open space 
where two high columns are standing alone is 
the Piazza of St. Mark. That white arch span- 
ning the waterway between the Ducal Palace and 
the next building (you see it high above the 
bridge across which people are passing), that is 
the Bridge of Sighs. And look! beyond that far- 
thest point stretches the great sand-bank which 
they call the Lido; and the Lido divides us from 
the Adriatic Sea.” 

“ But is not this the sea ?” she asks, wonder- 
ingly. 

“No, no, my little girl,” interposes Uncle Ste- 
fano. “These are the ns ; salt-water shal- 
lows that rise and fall with the tide.” 

They are level now with the Sea Custom-house, 
beyond which rises a forest of masts. 

“You see that big vessel yonder ?” continues 
Donato. “That is the Austrian guard-ship. They 
fire a gun at sunset. And that great steamer 
with white funnels is the English mail steamer ; 
and this is—the Diamante.” 

This! This three-masted vessel, all dressed 
with flags and streamers. . . .this the Diamante / 

They glide alongside of the shining black hull. 
A rope is thrown and caught. The men’‘ship their 
oars; the boatswain steadies the side of the boat 
against the foot of the accommodation-ladder ; 
Donato jumps out, hands La Giulietta up the side, 
and as she sets her foot upon the deck, takes off 
his cap and bids her welcome with as much honor 
as if she were a queen. 

The first and second mates, with gold bands to 
their caps and anchor buttons to their jackets, 
are standing by to receive them. They salute 
their captain, and take off their caps to his guests. 
The sailors have the name of the ship painted on 
the ribbon that goes round their hats. The decks 
are smooth as glass, and clean as new-fallen snow. 
The brass fittings of the wheel and the binnacle 
and the companionway shine like gold. Guns, 
too! Warlike, deadly-looking guns, mounted on 





gun-carriages, as if the Diamante were a ship of 
war! 

“Does that surprise you?” says the captain, 
with his grave smile. “A merchant vessel of 
this tonnage is bound to carry heavy ordnance. 
We need them for firing salutes, and sometimes 
even for self-defense. We might fall in with 
such folk as pirates, off Borneo and the coast 
of China; and then we should be glad enough 
of our guns.” 

“T thought you only traded between Bari and 

Venice,” says Uncle Stefano, with a bewildered 
face. 
“T never said that. Not but what we have 
sometimes shipped a cargo at Bari. But for the 
most part the Diamante trades farther afield. 
Our last trip was to the West India Islands.” 

Then he takes them round the decks, and La 
Giulietta, who has never seen anything in the way 
of a boat bigger than the pleasure-skiffs on the 
Adige, has the compass explained to her, and the 
use of the steersman’s wheel; and peeps down 
into the huge, dark, empty hold, not long since 
cleared of its cargo of indigo, coffee, and spices. 
Then a bell sounds, and they go down to luncheon. 

A cabin, not large, indeed, but well lighted, with 
little mirrors let into the panelled walls, and fit- 
tings of horse-hair and mahogany, and a sofa-seat 
under the stern windows; a table glittering with 
glass and bright with flowers; a luncheon that is 
in truth a dinner, well cooked, well served; wines 
that froth when they are poured out; and forks 
made of silver, and bigger than spoons !—such 
wonders as these hold the simple guests silent and 
awe-struck. Donato takes the head of the table, 
and his first mate the foot; La Giulietta sits at her 
lover’s right hand, and her uncle at his left. The 
second mate does not appear. The steward waits, 
with a napkin under his arm. Little is done in 
the way of conversation, and that little is led by 
the captain, and respectfully seconded by the 
mate. La Giulietta, meanwhile, marvels how her 
uncle can find courage to eat in the midst of so 
much magnificence ; for Stefano Beni, despite his 
amazement, is perfectly able to enjoy his dinner. 
The mate leaves the table when the cloth is re- 
moved, and the captain and his guests are served 
with coffee. Then it is time to see something of 
the sights of Venice. 

“First, let me show you my counting-house and 
sleeping-berth,” says Donato, opening a door that 
leads into two little cabins, the one giving upon 
the other. 

The first, which is called his “ counting-house,” 
is a tiny office, in which he keeps his ledgers, log- 
book, charts, correspondence, and so forth. The 
second, besides the ordinary berth furniture, con- 
tains some three or four shelves of books, a tele- 
scope on brackets, and, arrayed upon the walls, 
some curious Oriental arms, a cutlass, a fowling- 
piece, and a brace of pistols. The books, in their 
handsome bindings, look so attractive that Giu- 
lietta ventures timidly to take one from the shelf; 
but it proves to be in some foreign language, and 
she can make nothing of it. Replacing it, she 
takes down another. This time not only the lan- 
guage, but the very alphabet, is unknown to her. 

“You are fond of reading, carina?” asks her 
lover. 

“T sometimes think I am too fond of it.” 

“Yes? And what reading do you like best— 
poetry and romances? Ah! I thought as much. 
Nay, my books will not please you.” 

She was looking now at a well-worn little vol- 
ume, gilt-edged and vellum-bound. 

“ What is this ?” she asked, shyly. 
Italian—it looks like a Missal.” 

“It is so far like a Missal that it is in Latin. 
These are the Odes of Horace. Have you never 
heard of Horace? He was a poet, and a Roman 
—a Roman of the old pagan time when Jove was 
worshipped and Christ was not yet come.” 

“That must have been before Romeo and Giu- 
lietta ?” 

“ Ay, long before.” 

“ And you can read it? Why, you are as learn- 
ed as Padre Anselmo!” 

“Who is Padre Anselmo ?” 

“He is the parish priest of Montorio—a saint 
upon earth; and learned—oh! so learned! He 
knows not only Latin, but Greek; and he has 
written a book.” 

“He must be a wonderful man,” said Donato, 
smiling. “But what will you say if I tell you 
that I have a friend at Bari, a canon of the ca- 
thedral, who knows Hebrew and Arabic as well 
as Latin and Greek, and who has written at least 
a dozen books, some of which are as big as those 
ledgers of mine you were looking at just now ?” 

The girl lifted her eyes to him in wonder. A 
canon of the cathedral! It was as if he had said 
that he was intimate with the Pope! 

The wheelwright, meanwhile, was peering some- 
what curiously at a small ebony case that hung 
near the cabin door. It was a neatly made little 
case, like a tiny shrine, and it had folding-doors 
mounted on silver hinges, and a silver key-hole. 
The whole thing, frame and all, did not measure 
more than eight inches by six. 

“May one ask what this is?” he said. 

Donato took a small silver key from his watch 
chain, unlocked the case, and disclosed a couple 
of miniatures on a background of purple velvet. 
The one was a mere head—a boy’s head, appar- 
ently—set cherub-like in a mist of clouds against 
a background of blue sky; the other represented 
a lady dressed in the short-waisted fashion so fa- 
miliar to ourselves in portraits of the Princess 
Charlotte and her contemporaries. 

The girl’s color changed. 

“ How beautiful !” 

She said it, as it were, under her breath, and 
with a sinking heart. She dreaded to ask whose 
portraits they were. Could it be that her lover 
had already been a husband and a father? 

“ My mother,” said Donato, with tender serious- 
ness. 

The wheelwright pulled out his spectacles, 
wiped them carefully, and stared at the minia- 
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tures in respectful silence. La Giulietta’s eyes 
filled with sudden tears. 

“She was very beautiful. She died many— 
Many years ago, when I was a lad.” 

“ And this?” said old Stefano. “Is this your 
own portrait ?” 

Donato, a yet graver shade stealing over his 
features, shook his head. 

“My younger brother,” he said, softly. 

“ He is living ?” 

But the girl, with a woman’s quick sympathy, 
saw how it was, and answered for him. 

“No, no,” she said, hurriedly. “ Don’t ask—it 
pains him.” 

Donato closed the ebony doors and turned the 
key in silence. Then he drew her to his side, and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“T have only you, dear,” he said. 

Five minutes later they were in a gondola, glid- 
ing across the shining waters, and making for the 
landing-place in front of the Piazza of St. Mark. 
And then the rest of the afternoon went by in 
a wondrous dream—a dream of intricate canals 
crossed by innumerable bridges ; of narrow streets 
crowded with foot-passengers ; of churches all 
sculpture without, all golden gloom of mosaics and 
paintings within ; of islands lying afar off in the 
warm blaze of the sinking sun; of gardens, and 
public squares, and music of military bands ; of 
the soft lapsing of green waters against marble 
steps; of a crimson sunset, and a magical twi- 
light; of night and the stars, and the flying train 
again. And then home. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 











HOW TO HAVE ONE’S PORTRAIT 
TAKEN. 


AVING one’s portrait taken is no longer an 

isolated event in one’s life. It has become 

a kind of domestic and social duty, to which, even 

though personally opposed, one must gracefully 

submit, unless he would incur the odium of neg- 

lecting the wishes of his family circle and the 
complimentary requests of his acquaintances. 

It would seem at first sight that nothing is 
easier than to go to a photographer’s and get a 
good likeness. Nothing is really more uncertain 
and disappointing. In turning over the albums 
of our friends, how often we pass the faces of 
acquaintances and don’t know them atall! How 
is this? Simply because, at the moment when 
the picture was taken, the original was unlike 
herself. She was nervous, her head was screwed 
in a vise, her position had been selected for her, 
and she had been ordered to look at an indicated 
spot, and keep still. Such a position was like 
nothing in her real life, and the expression on 
the face was just as foreign. The features might 
be perfectly correct, but that inscrutable some- 
thing which individualizes the face was lacking. 

Now if the amenities of social life require us 
to have our pictures done, “it were as well they 
were well done,” and much toward this end lies 
within the sitter’s choice and power. 

First, as to the selection of the artist. Itis a 
great mistake to imagine that photography is a 
mere mechanical trade. There is as much dif- 
ference between two photographers as between 
two engravers. Nor will a fine lens alone pro- 
duce a good picture. The pose of the sitter, the 
disposition of lights and shadows, the arrange- 
ment of drapery, are of the greatest consequence. 
A good artist has almost unlimited power in this 
direction. He can render certain parts thinner 
by plunging them into half-tone or by burying 
their outline in the shade, and he can deepen and 
augment other portions by surrounding them with 
light: thus if the head is too small for beau- 
ty, he can increase its size by throwing the light 
on the face ; and if it is too large, he can dimin- 
ish it by choosing a tint that would throw one- 
half of the face into shadow. 

If the artist has a lens which perpetually 
changes its focus, the result is a portrait in which 
the outlines are delicately soft and undefined. A 
view lens, or one that is perfectly flat, occupies 
nearly two minutes to complete the likeness, and 
the consequence is, the sitter moves slightly, and 
the required softness is obtained in an accidental 
manner. It is evident, therefore, that the most 
rapidly taken pictures are not necessarily the 
best. Then people have a hundred different as- 
pects, and to seize the best and reproduce it is 
the function of genius, and not of chemicals. 

Having selected a good artist, and one, also, 
whose position has enabled him to secure the best 
tools, the next duty of the sitter regards herself 
and her costume. In photography a good por- 
trait may be quite nullified by the choice of bad 
colors in dress. Finery is the curse of the artist, 
but if he works in oils he can leave it out or tone 
it down. In photography, as the sitter comes, 
so she must be taken, with all her excellences or 
her imperfections on her head. 

The colors most luminous to the eye, as red, 
yellow, orange, are almost without action; green 
acts feebly; blue and violet are reproduced very 
promptly. If, then, a person of very fair com- 
plexion were taken in green, orange, or red, the 
lights would be very prominent, and the portrait 
lack energy and detail. The best of all dresses 
is black silk—si/k, not bombazine, or merino, or 
any cottony mixture, as the admirable effect de- 
pends on the gloss of the silk, which makes it 
full of subdued and reflected lights that give mo- 
tion and play to the drapery. A dead-black dress 
without this shimmer would be represented by a 
uniform blotch; a white dress looks like a flat 
film of wax or a piece of card-board ; but a com- 
bination of black net or lace over white is very 
effective, though very rarely ventured upon. An 
admirable softness and depth of color are given 
to photographs by seal-skin and velvet. 

Complexion must be considered with dress, 
Blondes can wear much lighter colors than bru- 
nettes. Brunettes always make the best pictures 
when taken in dark dresses, but neither blondes 
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nor brunettes look well in positive white. Are 
any pictures so universally ugly as bridal ones? 
All violent contrasts of color spoil a picture, and 
should be particularly guarded against ; and jew- 
elry imparts a look of vulgarity. 

Blondes suffer most in photographic pictures ; 
their golden hair loses all its brilliancy, and their 
blue eyes, so lovely to the poet, are perplexity to 
the photographer. Before facing the lens, blondes 
should powder their yellow hair nearly white; it 
is then brought to about the same photographic 
tint as in nature. 

Freckles, which are hardly any blemish in the 
natural face, become, on account of their yellow 
tint, very unpleasantly distinct in a photographic 
picture, and often give to the face a decidedly 
spotted look. They are easily disguised for the 
occasion. There ought to be in the dressing-room 
of every studio a mixture of a little oxide of zinc 
and glycerine; this is to be thinned with rose- 
water till of the consistence of cream, and ap- 
plied to the face with a piece of sponge previous 
to the photographing process. It leaves the skin 
a delicate white color, and masks all freckles and 
discolorations. Let a lady with freckles try her 
picture first without this mixture, and again after 
the sponge and the cosmetic, and the value of 
the receipt will be at once appreciated. Its use 
has long been advocated by the British Journal 
of Photography. 

In connection with this fact we may offer a 
few words of advice to ladies whose skins are 
apt to tan and freckle when exposed to the sum- 
mer sun. Blue is, of all colors, most readily af- 
fected by light; and yellow is, of all colors, the 
least readily susceptible to it. If, then, a fine com- 
plexion is desired, the blue veil must be rigorously 
discarded, however becoming. Green could take 
its place, but a little yellow net would be better to 
save a delicate complexion than all the washes 
and Kalydors ever invented. Freckles and tan 
are nothing more than the darkening of the salts 
of iron in the blood by the action of light; and 
as blue is, of all colors, most easily affected by 
it, as we have said, any one can see how destruc- 
tive to a fine skin a blue veil must be in sunny 
weather. 

If the photograph is to be colored, the shade 
of the costume is not nearly of so much impor- 
tance; but it may always be borne in mind that 
close-fitting light garments increase the size of 
the head, hands, and feet, and that a flowing am- 
ple dress renders these parts light and delicate. 
The advantage of coloring photographs is very 
great, if the artist be an able and judicious one, 
for that hardness of outline, which is more arti- 
ficial than natural, may be in a great measure 
remedied by a clever brush, only always object to 
solid colors; the most transparent water-colors 
alone should be used. However, it is a disputed 
question whether artificial coloring, however well 
done, improves photographs, since it certainly, in 
some measure, robs them of that accuracy and 
that air of purity which are the distinctive claims 
of theart. The next improvement in this method 
of limning faces will undoubtedly be the com- 
pelling of the sun—the source of all color—to 
paint the pictures he draws, and a number of re- 
cent facts point to this improvement as very prob- 
able within a short time. 

Never permit yourself to be the lay figure of a 
photographer's ideal landscapes. The cutting up 
of a portrait with balustrades, pillars, and gay 
parterres is fatal to the effect of the figure, which 
should be the only object to strike the eye. No 
photographic portrait looks so well as one with a 
perfectly plain background, but if some accessory 
is desired, then see that it does not turn the cen- 
tral figure into ridicule. If you have always 
lived in some modest home, do not be made to 
stand in marble halls or amid splendid imaginary 
domains. Young ladies reading in full evening 
costume, with water and swans behind them, or 
standing in trailing silks and laces in a mount- 
ain pass, are ridiculous enough. We saw a few 
days ago the face of a lovely girl looking out of 
a Champagne basket. The picture was artistic- 
ally taken, but the extravagant conceit of the sur- 
roundings, utterly at variance with the original’s 
character, completely spoiled the picture. We 
have in mind also a famous belle sitting in an 
elaborate toilette in a room full of books and ma- 
terials for writing and study, though all her little 
world knows that she never reads aught but the 
lightest of novels, and never writes anything but 
an invitation or a love-letter. Actresses taken 
in character may require an elaborate artificial 
background in order to assist the illusion, but 
private ladies, as a rule, look infinitely better 
without it. 

In ladies’ portraits the setting off of beauty is 
the thing to be borne in mind. This, in a pho- 
tograph, is, in a great measure, a question of 
lights and shadows, and of their distribution. 
For every face there is a light and a shadow to 
be specially selected as the one that will show it 
to the best advantage. The most becoming light 
is one level with, or even somewhat beneath, the 
face, it being a great mistake to suppose the foot- 
lights on the stage unbecoming. A top light, 
such as we get in ordinary photographic rooms, 
augments the projection of the forehead, and 
throws a deep shadow over the eyes. The bridge 
of the nose, the lower lip, and chin separate them- 
selves, as it were, in clear lights, from the rest of 
the face, and such an effect is very unbecoming 
and inappropriate for a young girl. 

If the features are prominent, a clear bright 
light increases very decidedly that prominence, 
and also imparts a peculiar hardness to the ex- 
pression that has probably no existence in the 
model. Therefore insist that, as far as possible, 
the light from above shall be got rid of, and a 
light from the side brought into use. 

There is as much character in the human fig- 
ure as in the face; consequently full-length por- 
traits are best, because they add to the facial re- 
semblance the attitude and peculiarities of the 
figure. If the portrait is half-size, then the atti- 





tude ought to indicate the position of the lower 
extremities. In bust portraits the head is every- 
thing, the bust merely sustains and indicates its 
size and proportion. The head, however, should 
never be represented without the bust, for the 
effect of such a portrait is a total want of unity ; 
it offers no point of comparison by which the 
rest of the body can be judged—a matter of great 
importance, as this is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the individual. 

A carte de visite is a more agreeable likeness 
than a larger one, because it is taken with the 
middle of the lens, where it is truest ; hence it is 
never out of drawing. Also, it hides rather than 
exaggerates any roughness of the face ; and, again, 
it is so moderate in price that we can afford to 
distribute the pictures generously. 

Photographs have a bad name for durability, 
and when we look over our albums and see those 
that were once strong and expressive now pale 
and faded, we are forced to admit that their beau- 
ty is evanescent. But this disadvantage is very 
much the fault of the artist. There is nothing in 
the chemical constitution of photographs—form- 
ed as they are by the combination of the precious 
metals—to make them evanescent. The trouble 
lies in the last process through which they pass. 
This process leaves them impregnated with a de- 
structive chemical, and the removal of all traces 
of it is a difficult and tedious thing. To be fin- 
ished effectually the pictures ought to be bathed 
for a day in a good body of water constantly agi- 
tated and changed. Artists who are jealous of 
their art and of their personal reputation insist 
on this process being thoroughly attended to, but 
with inferior photographers the temptation to 
neglect it is very great, especially as in many 
cases the vicious chemical adds to the present 
brilliancy of the picture. They are further tempt- 
ed by the impatience of sitters, who are often im- 
portunate for an immediate finish of their picture. 
But if a durable portrait is wanted, ladies must 
allow the artist time for the proper cleansing of 
their photograph. 

To the large majority of people the first inter- 
view with their photographic portrait is a heavy 
disappointment. They express themselves by an 
eloquent silence, turn it this way and that, hold 
it near and far off. After a little while they be- 
come used to it in its velvet frame, though they 
never in their heart acknowledge its truthfulness, 
Again, there are others to whom photography is 
very favorable, and they show to more advantage 
in their pictures than ever they did in reality. 
These last are people whose features are well bal- 
anced and proportioned, but who are not gener- 
ally considered beautiful. Faces dependent for 
beauty on their mobility and expression suffer 
most, and are, indeed, in their finer moods, almost 
untranslatable by this process. 

Still, setting aside all artistic congiderations, 
photographic portraits have a great social value, 
not only because they fairly indicate the personnel 
of their models, but because they so faithfully rep- 
resent textures that we can form a very good idea 
from a carte de visite of the social position of the 
sitter, and incidentally, from the cut, style, and 
material of the dress, a very good notion also of 
their moral calibre. 

Many things are permissible in photographic 
portraits—which may be retaken every few months 
—that would justly be deprecated in a finished 
oil portrait destined to go down with houses and 
lands to unborn generations. In such a picture 
any intrusion of the imagination is an imperti- 
nence if made at the slightest expense of truth. 

The great value of an oil portrait is this: the 
divine, almost intangible light of expression hov- 
ering over the face is seized on by living skill and 
intellect, and imprisoned in colors. The sitter is 
not taken at one special moment, when his eyes 
are fixed and bis muscles rigid, but in a free study 
of many hours the characteristics of the face are 
learned, and some felicitous expression caught and 
fixed forever. This is what gives portrait paint- 
ing its special value, and drives ordinary photo- 
graphic portraits out of the realms of art into 
those of mechanism. 

Artists have various ways of treating their sit- 
ters. Some throw them into a Sir-Joshua-like 
attitude, and put in a Gainsborough background. 
Others compass the face all over, and map it out 
like a chart, taking elevations of every mole and 
dimple. But whenever an artist feels unsafe 
away from his compasses, and can not trust him- 
self, sitters should not trust him. 

There is a real pleasure in sitting to a master 
in his art, a real weariness and disgust in sitting 
toatyro. It must be remembered that not only 
is the best expression to be caught, but that the 
features of any face vary so much under physical 
changes and mental moods that their differences 
may actually be measured with a foot-rule. An 
ordinary artist will measure these distances; an 
extraordinary artist will catch their subtle effects, 
and will draw the features as well as the expres- 
sion at their very best. 

A really fine oil portrait should look as well 
near by as it does at a distance. 

Suffer no artist to leave out blemishes which 
contribute to the character of the original; ugly 
or pretty, unless a portrait is a likeness, it is worth- 
less. There are very clever artists who can not 
paint a true portrait, because they leave every 
picture redolent of themselves. Thus Bartolozzi 
in engraving Holbein’s heads made everything 
Bartolozzi. But in a portrait the individuality of 
the sitter should permeate and usurp the whole 
canvas, so that in looking at it we should think 
only of the person represented, and quite forget 
the artist who brought him before us. 

It is an axiom that every full-length portrait 
requires a curtain and a column, every half-length 
a table, every kit-kat a full face. But surely such 
rules betray barrenness of invention. Every good 
position can not be said to have been exhausted. 
Why should not every portrait be treated as a 
part of a historical picture in which the sitter’s 
position and background and accessories produced 





the tone and feeling most suitable to his ordinary 
life? Raphael in his portrait of Leo the Tenth 
exhibits a faithful study of such subordinates. 
There is a prayer-book with miniatures, a bell on 
the table, and a mirror at the back of the chair 
reflecting the whole scene. One of Rembrandt's 
most charming portraits is that of his mother 
cutting her nails with a pair of scissors. 

Never suffer any artist to slur over or hide the 
hand. The hand is a feature full of beauty and 
individuality. Any one who has noticed how 
Vandyck studied and worked out its peculiarities, 
what beauty and expression he gave to it, will 
never undervalue its power as an exponent of 
personality again. 

The portraits of men or women occupying prom- 
inent positions should always have their name 
and that of the artist on the back. If this had 
been done in times past, how many nameless por- 
traits, now of little value, would be held in high 
estimation! From the time of Henry the Eighth 
to the time of Charles the First it was usual to 
insert in a corner the armorial bearings of the 
person represented. This did not, indeed, accu- 
rately identify the individual, but it made it easier 
to determine. There is a masterpiece of Van- 
dyck’s in the National Gallery of England that 
goes by the name of “Gevartius.” But no one 
knows who Gevartius was. Here is an old man’s 
head made memorable for all time—a head which 
would be thought cheap at $10,000, and which, 
if it were for sale, would attract connoisseurs from 
all parts of the civilized world, and it is without 
a name. How much more valuable and interest- 
ing it would be if its history were known! There- 
fore no feeling of modesty should prevent emi- 
nent characters from insuring the identity of their 
pictures, Let us imagine a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln and one of Professor Morse two hundred 
years hence, with the name attached in one case, 
and a mere tradition of identity in the other, and 
it will be easy to estimate the difference in value. 

Americans have been accused of an undue taste 
for portraiture; the taste has its foundation in 
the character of the nation. It corresponds with 
that estimation of the personal worth of a man, 
and that full appreciation of individual independ- 
ence, which form such important elements in our 
national character. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HATEVER may be the result of the self- 
imposed task which Dr. Tanner, of Min- 
nesota, has undertaken, in attempting to fast 
forty days, there is something both pitiful and 
painful in witnessing such an experiment. In 
such hot and prostrating weather as we have 
been suffering, even those who live carefully on 
a nutritious diet often experience an exhaustion 
which is infinitely harder to bear than the mere 
feeling of heat. And what one must endure 
living without food in such July weather is dis- 
tressing toimagine. Such exhibitions of power, 
physical and mental, to abstain long from food, 
and endure the inevitable suffering, can not be 
beneficial to the public, and even in the event 
of success, science will gain little or nothing. It 
is a test of one person’s endurance—that is all— 
and how many objectionable side issues are like- 
ly to grow out of it! One man may be able to 
walk longer than another, and so one may fast 
longer than his neighbor. Although this fast is 
voluntary on Dr. Tanner’s part, will no one else 
share the responsibility if he suddenly dies, loses 
his reason, or if even he only suffers from the 
pee oesge during the remainder of his life ? 
here have been many well -authenticated 
cases of long fasts, either voluntary or from ne- 
cessity. In 1870 one John French, of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, induced by religious monoma- 
nia, fasted forty days, but, in spite of the most 
careful medical treatment afterward, he died in 
ten days. He drank freely of water during the 
forty days, and occasionally smoked. Reuben 
Kelsey, a young man of Herkimer County, New 
York, under the influence of strong religious 
feeling, abstained from food, drinking only wa- 
ter, for fifty-three days—and died. Other cases 
are on record: of four Belgian miners, impris- 
oned in a coal-pit, who lived twenty-three days 
on water; of three men and two boys who were 
exposed in an open boat for thirty-two days, 
with only provisions for ten days; and numer- 
ous instances of abstinence from ten to twelve 
days. We question whether science has gained 
anything from these cases beyond the well- 
khown fact that food is generally necessary to 
support healthful life. And the willful and 
public violation of the laws of God and of phys- 
iology is productive ofan unwholesome and mor- 
bid taste in the community. 





Students from about twenty different States 
were present at the opening of the second term 
of the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. 





It is said that about one thousand more visit- 
ors can be accommodated this year at Bar Har- 
bor, Mount Desert, than there was room for last 
season. Many new houses have been built, and 
several hotels enlarged. 





When is America to make arrangements about 
the pedestal? A short time ago the Franco- 
American Union gave a banquet at Paris to cel- 
ebrate the official notification to the United 
States of the assured completion of M. Barthol- 
di’s statue, ‘ Liberty Enlightening the World.” 
Many celebrities were present, and M. Labou- 
laye, president of the committee, concluded his 
speech with the toast, ‘‘ Eternal friendship be- 
tween France and America.”’ He also said that 
‘France had provided the artist and the statue, 
while America would supply the pedestal.” 





On the south shore of Long Island, about five 
miles from Rockaway, is Long Beach, the new 
watering-place. It is an island, separated from 
the rest of Long Island, and is reached by the 
Long Island Railroad. The great hotel faces the 
ocean, and as it is 900 feet long by 150 wide, there 
is room enough for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of a good many people. It is evident 
that the Long Beach Improvement Company, 
who have the control of everything, have spared 
neither pains nor expense to provide all manner 
of comforts and luxuries, There are sixteen 





cottages scattered along the beach, and hun- 
dreds of bathing-houses. The beach is regard- 
ed as peculiarly safe for bathers. This new 
summer resort promises to become quickly pop- 
ular. Trains thither run regularly every hour 
from Hunter’s Point. 





Williams College loses, in the resignation of 
President Paul A. Chadbourne, an executive head 
who for eight years has ministered to its healthy 
growth and systematic progress. It will be no 
easy matter to fill his place, and a general regret 
is expressed that he has deemed it needful to 
resign the position he has so successfully filled. 
Dr. Chadbourne retires for personal reasons. 
He is the geologist for certain mining compa- 
nies in North Carolina; is engaged in manufac- 
turing; and is editor-in-chief of a work of na- 
tional importance, to be styled The Wealth of the 
United States, which is to be devoted to the ex- 
position of the manufacturing achievements and 
possibilities of this country. This work is to 
be printed in four editions—in English, French, 
German, and Spanish—and perhaps in other lan- 
guages. 





Little children who scarcely ever had a glimpse 
of green grass and waving trees are being sent 
into the country for a two-weeks breathing- 
time by the Hvening Post ‘‘ Fresh-air Fund.”’ 





It is a matter for the consideration of numer- 
ous boys that it is now against the law for any 
“minor child, not being a passenger,’’ to ride 
upon the platform or steps of any railroad or 
street car, omnibus, or other vehicle drawn by 
horses. This law is for the prevention of acci- 
dents, and is to be rigidly enforced. Arrests 
under it have already been made. 





Probably it will be a long while before any 
mountain tourists will again risk their lives ip 
the hands of a drunken driver. The overturn- 
ing of a carriage between the Glen House and 
the summit of Mount Washington, causing the 
instant death of one person, and severe injuries 
to others, will lead to greater vigilance, especial- 
ly on roads that are really dangerous. It is cer- 
tainly never safe to trust the care of guiding 
horses to a hand and head unsteadied by liquor. 





Genuine old Nantucketers are much opposed 
to the narrow-gauge railroad which has lately 
been finished around Nantucket. It will take 
away much of the quaint charm of the quiet isl- 
and, although it can not fail to be a great con- 
venience. 





The grounds around the Newport Casino, just 
opened, are laid out with artistic elegance, and 
excellent taste has been displayed in all the gen- 
eral arrangements. 





It is pleasant to learn that some generous 
gifts have been made during the past year to 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary. We see it stated 
that some friend, whose name is unknown even 
to the trustees, has donated $5000 toward build- 
ing an observatory. One of the trustees, ex- 
Governor William Claflin, of Newton, has also 
given $1000 to the institution since the anni- 
versary exercises. Efforts are being made to 
collect funds for an elevator in the seminary 
building—an addition which is much needed for 
the health and comfort of teachers and pupils. 





Reports come from Oberammergau that the 
Passion Play was enacted there on Sunday, June 
27, under peculiar difficulties. There was a 
drenching rain, in which five thousand persons 
sat for hours to see some six or seven hundred 
soaked performers go through their trying task, 
with garments clinging to them, so that free ac- 
tion was wholly impossible. 





The late Empress of Russia is said to have 
been one of the best of mothers, and caused her 
sons to be educated in all the accomplishments 
of gentlemen. She was a woman of much cul- 
ture, and although she had no political liking 
for Great Britain, she enjoyed English literature, 
and was conversant with the works of the best 
authors. To her children she imparted her own 
taste for reading and music. In public she ap- 
peared to have no taste for gayeties, but in her 
own private circle she was mirthful, and liked 
to see her children enjoying themselves unre- 
strainedly. 





Robberies are beginning at the summer re- 
sorts. Several have occurred at Long Branch. 
Those who make a large display of diamonds at 
hotels need to keep a good watch over them by 
day and by night. 


A severe earthquake occurred in Switzerland 
on July 4. Two persons are known to have lost 
their lives. News also comes from the Azores 
that an earthquake at the island of St. George 
has resulted in the formation of another island, 
about 18,000 square yards in extent. 





It must be a satisfaction to the thousands who 
bathe at Manhattan Beach to know that in the 
immense laundry in the basement of the hotel 
all bathing suits, after being used, are subjected 
to a good, thorough washing with soap and wa- 
ter. Those who bathe regularly can have their 
own private bathing: outfit taken care of for a 
moderate sum, and always find it in readiness 
for their use. 





Examination of the 8t. Gothard Tunnel leads 
French engineers to announce that it will not 
be open for traffic before the end of next April. 
According to agreement, the contractors forfeit 
5000 francs for every day’s delay after October 
1, 1880; but they dispute their liability on the 
ground that the company failed to keep faith 
with them. The matter will probably be brought 
before the Federal Tribunal for settlement. 





In a recent number of the Neue Freie Presse, of 
Vienna, an account is given of arsenical poison- 
ing by means of a dress. A gentleman brought 
from Paris for his daughter an elegant dark 
green dress, trimmed with light green leaves. 
She had worn it several times, when numerous 
pustules broke out on her neck and arms, which 
grew so painful that she was forced to call a 
physician. He at once recognized the effects of 
arsenical poisoning, and chemical examination 
revealed a large percentage of arsenic in the 
dress. 
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OLIVIA AND DICK PRIMROSE. 
From a Parntina py Marcus Srone, A. R. A., 1x tae Lonpon Roya. Acapemy, 1880, 


[See Pace 506.] 
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OLIVIA AND DICK PRIMROSE. 
See illustration on page 504. 


N this charming picture the artist has portrayed 
I the pretty, giddy Olivia Primrose going forth 
to meet her lover on the eve of her elopement. 
Behind her lies her simple home, with its quiet, 
peaceful joys; before her is a mysterious future, 
beginning with bliss, to end in oblivion. Her 
lovely face is overshadowed with a thoughtful- 
ness that shows she realizes the importance of 
the step she is taking. She loves, but does not 
trust, the gay Squire Thornhill, who is awaiting 
her at the end of the lane to carry her off, under 
a promise of making her his wife. Meanwhile 
little Dick clings close to his sister’s side, forget- 
ting his play, with a startled expression in his 
wide-open eyes, dimly foreboding the catastrophe 
that will soon leave him alone, to carry the news 


of his companion’s flight to the family, who are . 


enjoying their homely sports at the vicarage 


little dreaming of the calamity that is ud 
over them. Goldsmith’s charming ao dyl 
is familiar to the whole world, and all eat read- 


ers, we are sure, will enjoy and appreciate this 
exquisite picture. j 


i 
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SUN BRIS HE. 
By wilAtAM BLACK, 
Autnor or “ Lee a or Tavs,” “A DavenTre 


or Hern,” SrRaNGE ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarros” “Macreop or Dang,” ero. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AT THE CULTURVERE!N. 


On calm reflection Calabressa gave himself the 
benefit of his own approval, and on the whole was 
rather proud of his diplomacy. He had revealed 
enough, and not too much ; he had given the head- 
strong Englishman prudent warnings and judi- 
cious counsel; he had done what he could for 
the future of the little Natalushka, who was the 
daughter of Natalie Berezolyi. But there was 
something more. 

He went up stairs. 

“My dear little one,” he said, in his queer 
French, “ behold me—I come alone. Your Eng- 
lish friend sends a thousand apologies—he has 
to return to his guests: is it an English custom 
to leave guests in such amanner? Ah, Madame 
Potecki, there is a time in one’s life when one 
does strange things, is there not? When a fare- 
well before strangers is hateful — impossible ; 
when you rather go away silently than come be- 
fore strangers and shake hands and all the rest. 
What, wicked little one, you look alarmed? Is 
it a secret, then? Does not madame guess any- 
thing ?” 

“] entreat you, Signor Calabressa, not to speak 
in riddles,” said Natalie, hastily. “See, here is a 
telegram from papa. He will be back in London 
on Monday next week. You can stay to see him, 
can you not?” 

“ Mademoiselle, do you not understand that I 
am not my own master for two moments in suc- 
cession? For this present moment I am; the 
next I may be under orders. But if my freedom, 
my holiday, lasts—yes, I shall be glad to see your 
father, and I will wait. In the mean time, I must 
use up my present moment. Can you give me 
the address of Vincent Beratinsky ?” 

She wrote it down for him; it was a number 
in Oxford Street. 

“ Now I will add my excuses to those of the 
tall Englishman,” said he, rising. “‘ Good-night, 
madame. Good-night, mademoiselle—truly it is 
a folly to call you the little Natalushka, who are 
taller than your beautiful mother. But it was 
the little Natalushka I was thinking about for 
many a year. Good-night, wicked little one, with 
your secrets !” 

He kissed her hand, bowed once more to the 
little Polish lady, and left. 

When, after considerable difficulty—for he was 
exceedingly near-sighted—he made out the num- 
ber in Oxford Street, he found another caller just 
leaving. This stranger glanced at him; and in- 
stantly said, in a low voice, 

“The night is dark, brother.” 

Calabressa started; but the other gave one or 
two signs that re-assured him. 

“TI knew you were in London, signore; and I 
recognized you—we have your photograph in Lisle 
Street. My name is Reitzei—” 

“Ah!” Calabressa exclaimed, with a new inter- 
est, as he looked at the pallid-faced young man. 

“ And if you wish to see Beratinsky, I will take 
you to him. I find he is at the Culturverein: I 
was going there myself.” So Calabressa suffered 
himself to be led away. 

At this time the Culturverein used to meet in a 
large hall in a narrow lane off Oxford Street. It 
was an association of persons, mostly German, 
connected in some way or other with art, music, 
or letters—a merry-hearted, free-and-easy little 
band of people, who met every evening to laugh 
and talk and joke, and generally forget the world 
and all its cares. The evening usually began with 
Bavarian beer, sonatas, and comic lectures ; then 
Rhine wines began to appear, and of course these 
brought with them songs of love, and friendship, 
and jotisms occasionally, when the older and 
wiser folks had gone, sweet Champagne and a 
wild frolic prevailed until daylight came to drive 
the revellers out. Beratinsky belonged to the Ve- 
rein by reason of his having, at one time, betaken 
himself to water-color drawing, in order to keep 
himself alive. 

When Calabressa entered the large long hall, 
the walls of which were plentifully hung with 
sketches in color and cartoons in black and white, 
the fertig /—los / period had not arrived. On the 
contrary, the meeting was exceedingly demure, al- 
most dull; for a German music professor seated 
at the piano on the platform was playing one of 





his own compositions, which, however beautiful, 
was of considerable length ; and his audience had 
relapsed into half-hushed conversation over their 
light cigars and tall glasses of Bairisch. 

Beratinsky had to come along to the entrance 
hall to enter the names of his visitors ip a book. 
He was a little man, somewhat corpulent, with 
bushy black eyebrows, intensely biack eyes, and 
black closely cropped beard. The head was rath- 
er handsome; the figure not. : prea 

“ Ab, Calabressa, you have come alive again, 
he said, speaking in ptetty fair Italian. “We 
heard you were in Jondon. Whatis it?” — 

The last phrese was uttered in a low voice, 
though there was no by-stander. But Calabres- 
sa, with a Jofty gesture, replied : Pek 

«“ My £rfend, we are not always on commissions. 
So: es we have a little liberty—a little mon- 
e notion in our head. And if one can not 
gxactly travel en prince, n’importe! we have our 
little excursion. And if one has one’s sweet- 
heart to see? Do you know, friend Beratinsky, 
that I have been dining with Natalie—the little 
Natalushka, as she used to be called ?” 

Beratinsky glanced quickly at him with the 
black, piercing eyes. 

“ Ah, the beautiful child! the beautiful child !” 
Calabressa exclaimed, as if he were addressing 
some one not present. ‘The mouth sweet, pa- 
thetic, like that in Titian’s Assumption: you 
have seen the picture in the Venice Academy? 
But she is darker than Titian’s Virgin; she is 
of the black, handsome Magyar breed, like her 
mother. You never saw her mother, Beratin- 
sky?” 

“No,” said the other, rather surlily. 
sit down and have a cigar.” 

“A cigarette—a cigarette and a little cognac, 
if you please,” said Calabressa, when the three 
companions had gone along to the middle of the 
hall and taken their seats. “ Ah, it was such a 
surprise to me: the sight of her grown to be a 
woman, and the perfect, beautiful image of her 
mother—-the very voice too—I could have thought 
it was a dream.” 

“Did you come here to talk of nothing but 
Lind’s daughter?” said Beratinsky, with scant 
courtesy. 

“ Precisely,” remarked Calabressa, in absolute 
good-humor. “But before that, a word.” 

He glanced round this assemblage of foreign- 
looking persons, no doubt guessing at the various 
nationalities indicated by physique and complex- 
ion—Prussian, Pole, Rhinelander, Swiss,and what 
not. Ifthe company, in English eyes, might have 
looked Bohemian—that is to say, unconventional 
in manner and costume—the Bohemianism, at all 
events, was of a well-to-do, cheerful, good-humor- 
ed character. There was a good deal of talking 
besides the music. 

“These gentlemen,” said Calabressa, in a low 
voice, “are they Friends—are they with us ?” 

“Only one or two,” said Beratinsky. 

“You do not come here to proselytize, then ?” 

“One must amuse one’s self sometimes,” said 
the little fat black-haired Pole, somewhat gruffly. 

“Then one must take care what one says?” 

“T presume that is generally the case, friend 
Calabressa.”” 

But Calabressa was not offended. He was in- 
terested in what was going on. 

“Par exemple,” he said, in his airy way, “ que 
vient faire 1a le dréle 2” 

The music had come to an end, and the spec- 
tacled professor had retired amid a thunder of 
applause. His successor, who had attracted Ca- 
labressa’s attention, was a gentleman who had 
mounted on a high easel an immense portfolio of 
cartoons roughly executed in crayon; and as he 
exhibited them one by one, he pointed out their 
characteristics with a long stick, after the man- 
ner of a showman. His demeanor was serious ; 
his face was grave; his tone was simple and 
business-like. But as he unfolded these rude 
drawings, Calabressa, who understood but little 
German, was more and more astonished to find 
the guttural laughter around him increase and 
increase until the whole place resounded with 
roars, while some of the old Herren held their 
sides in pain, as the tears of this gigantic mirth 
streamed down their cheeks. Those who were 
able hammered loud applause on the table before 
them; others rolled in their chairs; many could 
only lie back and send their merriment up to the 
reverberating roof in shrill shrieks and yells. 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what is it all about ?” 
said Calabressa. 

“Tilustrations of German proverbs,” said Bera- 
tinsky, who, despite his surly manner, was himself 
forced to smile. 

Well, Calabressa had indeed come here to talk 
about Lind’s daughter, but it was impossible amid 
this wild surging to and fro of Olympian laugh- 
ter. At last, however, the showman came to an 
end of his cartoons, and solemnly made his bow, 
and, amid tumultuous cheering, resumed his place 
among his companions. 

There was a pause, given over to chatter and 
joking ; and Calabressa quickly embraced this 
opportunity. 

“You are a friend of the little Natalushka—of 
the beautiful Natalie, I should say, perhaps ?’ 

“Lind’s daughter does not choose- to have 
many friends,” said Beratinsky, curtly. 

This was not promising; and indeed the cor- 
pulent little Pole showed great disinclination to 
talk about the young lady who had so laid hold 
of Calabressa’s heart. But Calabressa was not 
to be denied, when it was the welfare of the 
daughter of Natalie Berezolyi that was concernal. 

“Yes, yes, friend Beratinsky, of course she is 
very much alone. It is rather a sad thing fora 
young girl to be so much alone.” 

“ And if she chooses to be alone?” said Ber- 
tinsky, with a sharpness that resembled the snarl 
of a terrier. 

Perhaps it was to get rid of the topic that Beri- 
tinsky here joined in a clamorous call for “ Ni- 
geli!” “Nageli!” Presently a fresh-coloredl 


“Come, 


“ Have the people gone mad ?”’, 








young Switzer, laughing and blushing tremendous- 
ly, went up to the platform and took his seat at 
the piano, and struck a few noisy chords. It was 
a Tyrolese song he sung, with a jédel refrain of 
his own invention : 
* Hat einer ein Schitzerl, 

So bleibt er dabei, 

Er nimmt sie zum Weiberl, 

Und liebt sie recht tren. 

Dann fingt man die Wirthschaft, 

Gemeinschaftlich an. 

Und liebt sich, und sich 

So sehr als man kann!” 


Great cheering followed the skillfully executed 
jédel. In the midst of it one of the members 
rose and said in German : 

“Meine Herren! You know our good friend 
Niageli is going to leave us ; perhaps we shall not 
see him again for many years. I challenge you 
to drink this toast: ‘ Nageli, and his quick re- 
turn!’ I say to him what some of the shop-keep- 
ers in our father-land say to their customers, 
‘Kommen Sie bald wieder! ” 

Here there was a great shouting of “ Nageli !” 
“Niageli!” until one started the chorus, which was 
immediately and sonorously sung by the whole 
assemblage 

“Hoch soll er leben! 
Hoch soll er leben! 
D hoch !” 

Another pause, chiefly devoted to the ordering 
of Hochheimer and the lighting of fresh cigars. 
The souls of the sons of the father-land were be- 
ginning to warm. 

“Friend Beratinsky !’’ said the anxious-hearted 
albino, “ perhaps you know that many years ago 
I knew the mother of Natalie Lind—she was a 
neighbor—a companion—of mine; and I am in- 
terested in the little one. A young girl some- 
times has need of friends. Now you are in a 
position—” 

“Friend Calabressa, you may save your breath,” 
said the other, coldly. “The young lady might 
have had my friendship if she had chosen. She 
did not choose. I suppose she is old enough— 
and proud enough—to choose her own friends. 
Yes, yes, friend Calabressa, I have heard. But 
we will say nothing more: now listen to this 
comical fellow.” 

Calabressa was not thinking of the young Eng- 
lishman who now sat down to the piano: a strange 
suspicion was beginning to fill his mind. Was it 
possible, he began inwardly to ask, that Vincent 
Beratinsky had himself aspired to marry the beau- 
tiful Hungarian girl? 

This good-looking young English fellow, with 
a gravity equal to that of the sham showman, 
explained to his audience that he was composing 
an operetta, of which he would give them a few 
passages. He was a skillful pianist. He ex- 
plained, as his fingers ran up and down the keys, 
that the scene was in Ratcliffe Highway. A 
tavern: a hornpipe. Jack ashore. Unseemly 
squabbles—here there were harsh discords and 
shrill screams. Drunkenness ; the music getting 
very helpless. Then the daylight comes—the 
chirping of sparrows—Jack wanders out—the 
breath of the morning stirs his memories—he 
thinks of other days. Then comes in Jack’s 
song, which neither Calabressa nor any one else 
present could say was meant to be comic, or pa- 
thetic, or a demoniac mixture of both. The ac- 
companiment which the handsome young English 
fellow played was at once rhythmical, and low, 
and sad, like the wash of waves: 

“Oh, the days were long, 
And the summers were long, 

When Jane and I went courtin’; 
The hills were blue beyond the sky; 
The heather was soft where we aid. lie; 


We kissed our fill, did Jane and I, 
When Jane and I went courtin’. 


“When Jane and I went courtin’, 
Oh, the days were long, 
And the summers were long. 
We walked by night beyond the quay; 
Above, the stars; below, the sea; 
And I kissed Jane, and Jane kissed me, 
When Jane and I went courtin’. 


“ But Jane she married the sodger chap; 
An end to me and my courtin’. 
And I took ship, and here I am; 
_ where I go, I care not a damn— 
Good-by to Jane and the courtin’.” 

This second professor of gravity was abundant- 
ly cheered too when he rose from the piano; for 
the music was quaint and original, with a sort of 
unholy, grotesque pathos running through it. Ca- 
labressa resumed : 

“My good Beratinsky, what is it that you have 
heard ?” 

“No matter. Natalie Lind has no need of your 
good offices, Calabressa. She can make friends 
for herself, and quickly enough too.” 

Calabressa’s eyes were not keen, but his ears 
were; he detected easily the personal rancor in 
the man’s tone. 

“You are speaking of some one: the English- 
man?” 

Beratinsky burst out laughing. 

“ Listen, Reitzei. Eyen my good friend Cala- 
bressa perceives. He, too, has encountered the 
Englishman, Oh yes, we must all give way to 
him; else he will stamp on our toes with his thick 
English boots. You, Reitzei: how long is he to 
allow you to retain your office?” 

“ Better for him if he does not interfere with 
me,” said the younger man. “I was always 
against the English being allowed to become of- 
ficers. They are too arrogant; they want every- 
thing under their direction. Take their money, 
but keep them outside: that would have been my 
rule.” 

“ And this Englishman,” said Beratinsky, with 
a smile, though there was the light of malice in 
his eye—“ this Englishman is not content with 
wanting to have the mastery of poor devils like 
you and me; he also wishes to marry the beauti- 
ful Natalie—the beautiful Natalie who has hith- 
erto been as proud as the Princess Brunhilda. 
Now, now, friend Calabressa, do not protest. 
Every one has ears, has eyes. And when papa 








Lind comes home—when he finds that this Eng- 
lishman has been making a fool of him, and pro- 
fessing great zeal when he was only trying to 
steal away the daughter: what then, friend Cala- 
bressa ?” 

“ A girl must marry,” said Calabressa. 

“T thought she was too proud to think of such 
things,” said the other, scornfully. ‘ However, 
I entreat you’ to say no more. What concern 
have I with Natalie Lind? I tell you—let her 
make more new friends.” 

Calabressa sat silent, his heart as heavy as 
lead. He had come with some notion that he 
would secure one other—powerful, and in all of 
Lind’s secrets—on whom Natalie could rely, should 
any emergency occur in which she needed help. 
But these jealous and envious taunts, these ma- 
lignant prophecies, only too clearly showed him 
in what Beratinsky stood with regard to 
the of Natalie Berezolyi and the Eng- 
lishman, her lover. 

Calabressa sat silent. When some one began 
to play the zither, he was thinking not of the 
Culturverein in London, but of the dark pine 
woods above the Erlau, and of the house there, 
and of Natalie Berezolyi as she played in the 
evening. He would ask Natalushka if she too 
played the zither. 


{70 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


Fr was about a week after Mr. Ferdinand Brooks 
had been accepted by the lovely Mrs. March 
that, in one of their hours of affectionate compan- 
ionship along the sands of Windgate Beach, the 
fair widow showed him a letter she had received 
from her little son Wilfrid, who was spending the 
summer with his grandmamma. Ferdinand was 
well aware of the boy’s existence. Mrs. March 
was in the habit of making frequent allusions to 
her offspring, and never failed to invest him with 
shining qualities ; from the portrait she drew of 
him he appeared to his future papa’s imagination 
as one of Raphael’s cherubs. The letter ran thus: 


“Mounr Arry, August 16, 1877. 

“My peak Mamma,—Grandma says it is time I 
should wright to you. Ihope you are well. Iam 
well. Grandma is well. Grandpa says he is put- 
tyold. Howoldishe. YouknowIam nine. I 
was nine last Tuesday. Thank you for the book. 
I wish it was a bisickel. When I am ten years 
old I want a bisickel. I had a lot of presents. 
Down at the stables the coachman’s dog has five 
puppys. Grandpa took me riding one day on the 
bay. He says I am very brave. Grandma was 
seared. She is putty cross when I go near her, 
but she will let John take up the puppys. He 
says I may have the one with a wiggly tale. May I 
have the one with the wiggly tale to taik home with 
me. He says you will be afraid of hid—I can't re- 
member what the word is but it means you can’t 
drink water and go mad and snap and grow] at 
people. But his tale is so cunnin’ I am sure you 
would like him. I eat pairs every day. Grandma 
says I am not to touch them until dinner, but I 
pick them up in the garden. I had 18 in my 
pockets at once yesterday and I ait them all up 
before [had lunch. I wisht I had picked up more 
for when I went thair after lunch the gardner 
had carried them off in a basket. I like pairs. 
I wish you would have pairs at hoam. Now I 
have written you a long letter and I am 

“Your affectionate son, 
“Witrrip Marca. 

“P.S.—When I go home may I take the puppie 
with the wiggly tale. I will put him in a basket 
and feed him all the way with a bottle of milk.” 


“ Now isn’t that a wonderful letter for a boy of 
nine to write?” said the fond mother. “I am 
so sure, Ferdinand, that you will be fond of him. 
He is the most charming child.” 

“He mixes things up delightfully,” responded 
Ferdinand. “I can’t exactly tell whether it’s the 
old dog or the young fellow’s grandmamma who 
defends the puppies.” 

“Tm sure it is perfectly clear,” retorted Mrs. 
March, referring to the letter. “It is not grand- 
mamma, but the mother-dog, that will not let him 
take up the puppies.” 

“Of course,” responded the lover, gallantly 
waiving the question of incoherence. “ And shall 
you let him have the puppy with the ‘ wiggly tail’?” 

“Oh yes. How could I refuse the poor dear 
child anything now?” The fair widow leaned 
back against Ferdinand’s shoulder, and looked up 
into his face. “When I think,” she said, with an 
eloquent glance, “that I am thus giving myself 
up to new thoughts and feelings, I feel as if I were 
robbing and despoiling my poor boy.” 

What less could Ferdinand do than assure her 
Wilfrid should gain a father instead of losing his 
worshipping mamma? He felt, indeed, actuated 
by a warm paternal instinct for the little fellow, 
and regarded their future relation with compla- 
cencyand hope. He had been hopelessly a bach- 
elor until he became infatuated with the charms 
of Mrs. March, but now discovered that he had a 
talent for the domestic. 

The fair widow was the kind of woman to sub- 
jugate any man. She was tall, with a tender, ani- 
mated face, clustering brown hair, and brown 
eyes; her figure was of luxurious proportions, 
her movement was full of voluptuous grace, and 
she had the sweetest voice in the world. Her 
husband had now been dead three years, and al- 
though she had been surrounded by lovers,she had 
never lacked discretion. Mr. Ferdinand Brooks 
felt he had gained a treasure. It ministered to 
his self-love to reflect that such a splendid woman 
was to belong tohim. Since he was to marry, he 
could not do better. He had now reached the 
age of forty-one, while Mrs. March was thirty- 
two. He was small, very well made, always dress- 
ed with fastidious nicety, bearing himself with an 
air of scrupulous elegance. From the moment 
that he had tendered his hand to the fair widow 
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and been accepted, he had carried into his court- 
ship a sort of ideal perfection of behavior. He 
made a study of the art of pleasing, and by a sort 
of inspired divination discovered the wishes of his 
mistress before she formulated them to herself. 

It thus fell out that he undertook to go to S—— 
to meet little Wilfrid and bring him to the sea-side. 
Old Mr. and Mrs. March were to set out on a certain 
day for Newport, and it was arranged that they 
should convey the boy to S——, and there intrust 
him to some responsible person who should con- 
duct him to his mother. In order to do this, Mr. 
Ferdinand Brooks was obliged to rise at half past 
five in the morning, and leave Windgate at six; 
travel five hours; wait three-quarters of an hour 
at S——; meet the boy; then at 11.45 set out 
on his return. Nothing could well be more for- 
eign to his habits and inclinations than this sort 
of enterprise ; but since he had fallen in love he 
had undertaken all the duties of his position un- 
der sealed orders, as it were, counting himself 
rather fortunate than otherwise if they confront- 
ed him with difficulties and dangers. 

Thus he set out early on a Tuesday late in Au- 
gust. Theday was propitious for travelling; alight 
rain the night before had laid the dust, and the 
air of the early morning was pleasantly cool. The 
first half of the journey was successfully accom- 
plished. He read the papers, smoked two cigars, 
then fell in with agreeable acquaintances, and 
was able to beguile the remainder of the way with 
conversation. He reached S—— in excellent spir- 
its, and had time, while he waited, to eat deliber- 
ately and discriminatingly the best luncheon the 
place offered. When the Philadelphia train came 
up he stood ready to identify the Marches and 
claim the little boy. An old gentleman stood on 
the platform, accompanied by a man-servant car- 
rying two baskets, and a little boy. The transfer 
was effected in the twinkling of an eye. Five 
minutes later the old gentleman and his wife and 
the man-servant were steaming toward New York, 
and Mr. Ferdinand Brooks was seated in a com- 
partment of a car on the branch railroad with a 
small boy and two large baskets. 

The small boy and Mr. Ferdinand Brooks look- 
ed at each other, the latter with a benignant, 
beaming expression, the former with an air of un- 
disguised curiosity. What the gentleman saw was 
not the charming portrait which had filled his 
mind’s eye. He was in the habit of preparing 
himself with little speeches to suit foreseen occa- 
sions, but this was an unforeseen one. His affec- 
tionate and paternal remarks did not seem to suit 
this somewhat remarkable-looking infant, and he 
could not make up his mind what to say to him. 
For a boy of nine years this was a very small boy 
indeed. He was dressed, too, in a way to heighten 
the fragility of his appearance, in a very tightly 
fitting’ suit of Mazarine blue flannel, covered in 
every available place with perpendicular rows of 
rose-pearl buttons. The small boy’s hair was of 
the lightest possible hue, and of such.silky fine- 
ness and such short cut there scarcely seemed to 
be any hair on his head atall. His eyebrows and 
lashes were also almost invisible, and scarcely 
shaded his rather prominent blue eyes, which 
stared unwinking and indomitable at Ferdinand 
from head to foot. As to the small boy’s features, 
one might have exclaimed with honest Aubrey, 
“Lord warrant us, what features!” They were 
of a size to suit the very small face, and what 
there was of them neatly chiselled as if cut in wax. 

“So this is little Wilfrid,” Ferdinand remark- 
ed, feeling somewhat at a loss. 

“You said that before,” said the small boy, in 
rather an aggrieved tone, speaking in a high, 
shrill voice. He had apparently satisfactorily 
concluded his survey of his escort, and now be- 
gan to look around the private compartment which 
Mr. Ferdinand Brooks had secured, at some ex- 
pense, in his anxiety for privileges of unobserved 
intercourse with his charge. He stood up on the 
seat, and began kicking at the cushions, as if to 
test the springs; he pulled down the blind, and 
made an ineffectual effort to raise it ; then began 
slowly climbing over the back of the chair, mak- 
a effort to sit astride the top. 

hese proceedings impressed Mr. Ferdinand 
Brooks as exceedingly uncomfortable. His sense 
of others’ rights was wounded by the too careless 
treatment of the railroad company’s furniture ; 
and these acrobatic proceedings inspired a feel- 
ing that the small boy might be jeopardizing his 
life, precious at least to a very charming woman. 
He was not quite certain, however, what to say; 
something saucy and defiant in the small boy’s 
eye rather embarrassed him. He righted the 
blind, and, by way of opening the conversation, 
remarked, “‘ See how fast we go.” 

“Yes. I want the window up.” 

“Do you think it best? The cinders will fly 
in, and get into your eyes.” 

“T don’t care if they do. 


” 


I want the window 
up. 
“We will wait until the conductor comes 
through.” 

“T want it up now,” roared the small boy, at 
the top of his lungs. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brooks at once raised the win- 
dow. The whim was, after all, an innocent one: 
many misguided people liked to travel with open 
windows. He regretted his concession, however, 
a moment later, when his charge, like a flash, dart- 
ed down, and protruded his head and hung his 
small body over the sill. To catch him back 
into safety, and close the window, was a duty so 
pga that the gentleman performed it without 

elay. 

“Do you know,” he asked, in a severe tone, 
“that people have had their heads taken off by 
thrusting them out in that way ?” 

“Have they?” demanded Wilfrid, his eyes 
sparkling. “I wish I could see a man have his 
head taken off. Was it taken right clean off ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Did it fall outside? and did the train have to 
stop ? and did the man get out and go and pick 
it up?” 





“T think very likely.” 

“ What did they do then ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Yes, you do know.” 

“TJ was not there. I only heard about it.” 

“ Well, you ought to know,” said Wilfrid, in a 
tone of pique. 

His eyes, roaming about as if in quest of ad- 
ventures, happened to alight on the two baskets 
which his grandpapa’s servant had carefully tuck- 
ed under the seat. The moment the small boy’s 
glance was thus arrested, he began to smile. His 
smile grew every moment wider and deeper, un- 
til it became a broad grin. He knelt down on 
the floor, and stealthily lifted up the cover of the 
smaller basket. 

“See there,” said he, in a tone of absolutely 
enchanted discovery. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brooks stooped, and with some 
curiosity peeped in, seeing nothing, however, ex- 
cept a little mat of wool. 

“ What is it?” he asked, blandly. 

Wilfrid stared at him with haughty surprise. 
“Why, it’s a dawg,” he returned, contemptuous 
of such ignorance. “ Why, it is a puppy dawg.” 

“Ts it alive?” the gentleman asked, blandly. 

“You don’t s’pose I'd carry around a dead 
dawg!” 

At this moment the door at the rear end of the 
car opened. With miraculous foresight and pre- 
ternatural gravity, Wilfrid, giving a swift glance 
around at his companion, whispered, ‘‘ Don’t tell 
the conductor,” and shutting the basket, clambered 
to his seat, and sat there, with an unmoved man- 
of-the-world air, until the conductor had claimed 
their tickets, examined them, punched them, hand- 
ed them back, and passed on. As soon as they 
were again alone, the small boy turned to his com- 
panion, his tiny features breaking into a grin, 
then closing one of his blue eyes, with the other he 
deliberately and in a painstaking manner winked. 

“T say,” said he, with high glee, “we fooled 
him, didn’t we ?” 

“ Fooled him !” exclaimed Mr. Ferdinand Brooks, 
considerably bewildered at first by the enforced 
caution, then by the pantomime. 

“ Ain’t you green!” returned the small boy. 
“Tf the conductor had known we had a dawg 
here, he might have made you take him into the 
baggage-car.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Ferdinand Brooks, beginning to 
feel some awe of his charge’s precocity. 

The small boy now got down again, peered for 
one moment into the first basket with a look of 
exquisite satisfaction, then closed it, and began 
tugging solemnly at the second and larger one. 
His companion offered his assistance, but such 
advances were received with suspicion, and in- 
stantly refused. The basket, at first rather tight- 
ly wedged in, finally yielded to his feeble but per- 
sistent endeavors, and emerged, disclosing at the 
edges crisp corners of fine damask, It was evi- 
dently a lunch basket. 

The small boy’s face now expressed a certain 
climax of satisfaction. He lifted the cover and 
looked in, shut it down and sighed, looked in once 
more, and then glancing about him, seemed to be 
seeking the fitting means to some desired end. 

“ What is it?” asked Mr. Ferdinand Brooks. 

It was not, however, the intention of the small 
boy to make his escort a party to his present 
transactions. Without seeming to hear the in- 
quiry, he obstinately continued to gaze about him, 
and presently decided that the lower projection 
of the wainscot would offer him a sort of shelf 
upon which he might range his edibles in con- 
venient order as he consumed them in fitting 
courses, Putting his tiny hand inside the basket, 
he first brought out a small napkin, which, on 
being folded back, disclosed five white slices of 
chicken, two drumsticks, and two wings. These 
he at once began to eat, grasping in his left fist 
a drumstick, and alternating his bites between 
that and the cut meat. While he ate he some- 
times stood and sometimes sat: he seemed in the 
same mood of abstracted indifference to his com- 
panion’s proximity, and his glance, travelling from 
floor to ceiling, passed him over as if it had rest- 
ed on vacancy. The chicken was soon finished, 
the bones even sucked dry. He then brought out 
four sandwiches, which he proceeded to munch 
with vigor, finishing them to the final crumb, his 
eyes fixed all the time, as if in expectation, on 
the basket. His hopes did not deceive him. No 
sooner were the sandwiches eaten than there 
emerged six beautiful little lobster patties, on 
which the small boy lingered with an unctuous 
air of relish, stopping occasionally to bite at two 
or three little biscuits as an accompaniment which 
should prolong the agreeable sensations. But ev- 
erything comes to an end: the patties disposed of, 
it became evident that the main part of the feast 
was concluded. The small boy made several ef- 
forts to dislodge from the interior of his store- 
house some fresh piéce de résistance, but his at- 
tempts were ineffectual. Still, some consolatives 
remained to him. He found three savory tarts 
of currant jelly and a card of sponge-cake; also 
three or four little pound-cakes richly frosted with 
egg and sugar, and some almond macaroons. 

As the last of these vanished, the small boy 
sighed gloomily. He searched once more through 
the basket, and regarded with ecstasy the trea- 
sure-trove when he somewhat unexpectedly fished 
up the odd tart. The charm of this surprise led 
him into wild beliefs of further diversions, but 
his gropings were ineffectual. His eye alighted, 
however, on his chicken bones, discarded as an 
embarrassment of riches while the banquet was 
still spread. He now found a few moments plea- 
sure in taking them in his small even teeth and 
grinding them down almost to the very marrow. 
But it was comparatively useless—little save bone 
and cartilage remained. 

It was evident, however, that all the small boy’s 
resources were not yet exhausted. He now pro- 
duced his fruit, meditatively ranging it along the 
impromptu shelf with a view to artistic effect— 

first an apple, next a peach, then a pear, and so 





on through a long row. No better sign of reple- 
tion could have been given, perhaps, than this 
tendency to esthetic treatment of his remaining 
privileges. But he nevertheless began to nibble 
at his dessert with dainty relish: first he ate the 
apples, round, ruddy, and meilow; then the luxu- 
rious peaches ; and last the pears. As he neared 
the end of the row, either from failing appetite or 
some insistent thought, his energies began to flag. 
He paused and seemed to deliberate. 

Two pears were left, by all odds the poorest 
of the lot; withered, a little green, unwholesome- 
looking. The small boy looked at them with a 
sigh, then turned, and for the first time in three- 
quarters of an hour regarded his companion, with 
a sort of speculation in his eye. 

“ Please, sir,” he said, smoothly and ingratia- 
tingly, “ won’t you have a pear ?” 

He proceeded to offer a choice between the re- 
maining two. Mr. Ferdinand Brooks politely re- 
plied, “ Eat them yourself, my boy.” 

But Wilfrid’s sense of generosity had finally 
mastered him. “Please take one,” he said, 
sweetly, looking up with a candid smile. “Grand- 
ma told me I must give you part of my lunch.” 

This was uttered unblushingly. Mr. Ferdinand 
Brooks could find no words to express his feel- 
i Was this creature human? Several times 
during the repast of which he had been a disre- 
garded spectator, he had been so filled with dis- 
may at the small boy’s greediness and voracity 
that he had almost uttered exclamations of hor- 
ror. Twice during the episode of the lobster pat- 
ties he had been on the point of urging him to 
desist for fear of consequences, then refrained, 
with the conviction that he should not be wholly 
unhappy to see the child ill. A few writhings 
of inward torture, a few sharp pains cutting like 
swords, a few qualms of nausea, might reduce the 
little monster to something more closely resem- 
bling humanity. 

The small boy had, however, survived the ex- 
perience. His eyes looked a little heavy and 
sleepy, and there was a slight flush on his pale, 
waxy face. He still stood offering the pears, 
apparently without a suspicion that he was add- 
ing insult to injury. 

“Grandma told me to give you part of my 
lunch,” he urged again, pressing the fruit on his 
escort. 

“T don’t want it,” said Ferdinand, briefly and 
convincingly. It indeed seemed absurd to feel 
wroth against this insignificant elf ; nevertheless, 
the mosquito stung him. 

His offers thus rejected, the small boy ate the 
pears himself, then heaved a huge sigh of con- 
tent. He packed the napkins back into the lunch 
pannier, and thrust it under the seat. For some 
time he kneeled on the floor, looking inside the 
other basket, his investigations giving him, ap- 
parently, the keenest pleasure. He drew out 
the puppy presently, and without disturbing its 
slumbers, sat down in his seat and began to 
nurse it. 

He looked so happy, so innocent, with the tiny 
white dog cuddled up to his throat, that Mr. Fer- 
dinand Brooks began to relent. The picture was 
a charming one. The little fellow crooned a low 
lullaby, softly patting the round woolly head. 
There was a gentleness, a tenderness, displayed 
which cancelled the enormities of his greed. The 
gentleman began to remember how hungry he 
himself had been in his youth; he recalled the 
almost Homeric appetite with which he would set 
to work on meals, demolishing great piles of edi- 
bles without remorse. It showed admirable pow- 
ers of digestion, no doubt, and a tendency of the 
physique to summon vast contributions toward 
its health and growth. 

He looked benignantly at the small boy. St. 
John and his lamb made not a group more elo- 
quent of heavenly childish innocence. It was 
now a propitious moment to address the lad so- 
berly and wisely. His love for animals was evi- 
dently a powerful lever of emotional feeling. 
Ferdinand thought over some of the stories in 
natural history with which he was familiar. He 
would narrate those affecting tales of Llewellen, 
the French nobleman’s dog, etc., and thus sym- 
pathetically endear himself to his future son. It 
pleased him to reflect upon the dear boy’s future ; 
he would make him presents of all kinds of ani- 
mals and birds. At their lovely place in the 
country it would be a source of real interest to 
gather all the pets man has ever amused himself 
with. 

“ You are fond of dogs, my child,” said Mr. Fer- 
dinand Brooks, leaning toward him and smiling. 

The small boy nodded. “ Yes, sir-ee,” was his 
reply. 

“The dog is a noble animal,” said Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Brooks, resolved to delight and instruct the 
infant mind. “ He teaches us by his faithfulness 
and sagacity lessons which—which it is important 
to remember.” 

He felt a little stilted, but it was difficult to 
warm to his subject at once. He was about to 
make practical illustration of his words, when the 
small boy all at once astonished him. 

“See here!’ was his exclamation, and without 
giving the dog any warning, proceeded to hold 
him up by his tail, head downward. The poor 
beast opened a pair of black bead-like eyes, gasp- 
ed with astonishment and terror, and began to 
wriggle violently. Before he got used to the dif- 
ficulties of this position, his master reversed it by 
taking him by the ear, then tried his powers of 
suspension, first by one paw, then by the next, and 
thus through all four. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brooks sat aghast. It needed 
such prompt and energetic action to grapple with 
the small boy’s freaks of behavior that he sat 
stricken into helplessness. 

“Don’t!” he finally ejaculated—* don’t ! 
hurt the poor fellow !” 

“No, it doesn’t!” returned the small boy, be- 
ginning again to exhibit the animal tail upper- 
most. 

“ How should you like to have me take you by 


You 





the ear, and hold you up?” asked Mr. Ferdinand 
Brooks, severely. 

“You'd better try it,” returned the small boy, 
pugnaciously, meaning very evidently that it would 
be wiser for the gentleman not to undertake any 
such summary measure. 

Mr. Ferdinand Brooks felt that he could con- 
tend no more. His day had been a wearisome 
one, and he began to feel the effects of it. He 
resolved to abandon the unlucky puppy to its 
fate. It was indeed a miserable destiny to be- 
long to Wilfrid, but he felt powerless to mitigate 
its perils. He looked at his watch, and decided 
to settle himself for a nap. There was no appar- 
ent source of danger for his charge, but Mr. Fer- 
dinand Brooks did not explore the matter with 
too much interest. There is a certain power said 
always to take care of his own, and the small boy 
was certain to be looked after. 

No sooner, however, had the gentleman closed 
his eyes than he was forced to open them. A 
sound assailed his ears, soft, plaintive, pitiful. 
The puppy had now regained his senses, and was 
erying dolefully. 

“ He’s hungry,” said the small boy. 
rs . Have you got any of your chicken bones for 

im ?” 

“He don’t eat chicken bones: he’s a puppy. 
Puppies eat milk.” 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Ferdinand 
Brooks, with real commiseration. The poor lit- 
tle dog was thoroughly in earnest; his cries grew 
more yearning, more doleful, every moment. 
“Poor little fellow !” the gentleman said again. 

The small boy’s face assumed a business-like 
air. He thrust the puppy into his ecompanion’s 
lap, and getting down, began to search in the 
basket, and soon brought out a small bottle of 
milk. ‘ You must feed him,” said he. 

“Feed him out of that bottle !” exclaimed Mr. 
Ferdinand Brooks. “I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

“Oh yes,” returned Wilfrid, eagerly. “All you 
have to do is to dip your handkerchief in the 
milk, and put it in his mouth, and he sucks it 
till it is all gone.” 

“Till the handkerchief is all gone? Why, it 
would kill him.” 

“No!” thundered Wilfrid—“ till the milk is 
all gone. When he has sucked all the milk out, 
you dip it in again, and he sucks it again.” 

The process thus minutely described displeased 
Mr. Ferdinand Brooks’s notions of refinement and 
good taste. “You can do it,” said he, making 
a movement to resign the puppy. “ You can do 
it, my child.” 

“T can’t do it,” returned the small boy, prompt- 
ly. “Lain’t big enough. You must do it. Ill 
show you how.” 

The gentleman hesitated. What humiliating, 
disgraceful experiences! Why was he shut up 
in a narrow compartment of the car, the prey 
of this imp? It began to seem to him like some 
absurd, some fantastical dream, some hideous 
nightmare. 

The puppy cried dismally, appealing to every 
sentiment of humanity. 

“You take your handkerchief,” shrilled the 
small boy, “and wet it in the milk, and put it in 

the puppy’s mouth, and he—” 

“ Hush !” cried Mr. Ferdinand Brooks, sharply. 

There was no alternative. The puppy must 
be fed. It was not only a matter of kindness to 
the puppy, but the very necessities of self-preser- 
vation demanded the stilling of those cries and 
howls of hunger, which grew every moment loud- 
er. If they continued, Mr. Ferdinand Brooks felt 
that he should go mad. 

He took out his handkerchief, undid the bottle 
of milk from its wrapping, uncorked it, sopped 
the fine linen in the fluid, and put it into the 
mouth of the unhappy little beast, the small boy 
all the time looking on with an air of fiendish 
exultation. It was, as we have said, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Brooks’s habit to apply his full powers of 
mind to any matter which engaged him. He did 
not cease his endeavors to satisfy the puppy until 
the last drop of milk was consumed. He then 
put the animal again into his basket, and left him 
to his slumbers. 

Two hours later Mr. Ferdinand Brooks resign- 
ed his charge to the fond mother awaiting him 
at Ocean House, Windgate Beach. We pass over 
the trials of the conclusion of the journey. Twice 
he had bought luncheon for the small boy, and 
had unceasingly plied him with fruits and con- 
fectionery from the venders who went through 
the cars. 

After leaving Wilfrid with Mrs. March, he plead- 
ed fatigue, went to his rooms, and remained there 
until morning. He was considerably dejected. 
He began to believe that his infatuation for a 
very beautiful woman had led him into a false 
position. He was now certain that he had no 
talent for the domestic, and no paternal instincts 
whatever. 

Remembering as he did the excesses the small 
boy had committed in the way of eating on his 
journey, he thought with gratitude of childish dis- 
eases which sometimes carry off the first-born of 
Egypt in a few hours. He trembled to think of 
what might be happening to his charge in the 
lonely hours of the night, but in spite of his com- 
punctions realized that he could endure certain 
forms of loss with serenity, and looked forward 
to administering consolation to the bereaved mam- 
ma. The first sight his eyes rested on next morn- 
ing, however, was Master Wilfrid March’s small 
figure perambulating the beach. The moment 
he perceived Mr. Ferdinand Brooks’s face at the 
window, he shouted, “I say, come down here. A 
man’s got some peaches to sell.” 


A month later Mr. Ferdinand Brooks sailed for 
Europe. He was a very unhappy man. There 
had been a conflict of feelings within his breast, 
but his antagonism to the small boy had finally 
won the day against his affection for the lovely 
Mrs. March. He had broken off his engagement. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Dr 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom .7 10 9 YEARS OLD, 
blue percale, and is buttoned behind. 
of the material as shown by the illustration. 
trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle, headed with narrow folds of the material. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Collar and cuffs of insertion and needle-work. 


Fig. 2.—Summer Casumere Dress. 
is composed of a skirt and polonaise. 
pleated ruffles and puffs of the material. 


plastron, and is 
trimmed with re- 
vers of silk and 
goldbrocade. Bows 
of satin ribbon 
complete the trim- 
ming for the po- 
lonaise. 

Fig. 3.—SatreEN 
Dress. This dress 
is made of figured 


satteen, and is 


trimmed with bows sd 


of satin ribbon. 
A side-pleated ruf- 
fle trims the skirt, 
Pleatings of plain 
satteen are set into 
the back of the 
basque as seen in 
the illustration. 


PLasTRON FOR SQUARE-NECKED Dresses, 


Fig. 4.—MovssE.ine 
pE Lame Dress. The 
skirt of this dress of 
figured pink mousseline 
de laine is trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles, of 
the material and gath- 
ered white lace. The 
front breadth of the 
over-skirt is cut in points 
on the bottom, and is 
underlaid with a broad 
band of maroon satin, 
The basque is trimmed 
with a collar of satin, 
and the pockets and 
cuffs are trimmed to 
match the over-skirt. 


Tulle and Lace 
Cap. 

For this cap cut a 
brim of stiff lace twenty- 
two inches and a half 
long and an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and 
slope it off on the under 
edge from the middle 
toward the ends to a 
width of three-quarters 
of an inch. Having 
sewed up the brim on 
the ends, bind the under 
edge with white silk rib- 
bon, and edge it with 
Breton lace two inches 
wide. Join the upper 
edge of the brim with 
a crown of figured tulle, 
and cover the seam with 
pink gros grain ribbon 
two inches and a half 
wide. Bows of similar 
ribbon and lace trim 
the cap as shown by the 
illustration. 


Hat for Girl from 
4 to 6 Years old. 
Tue brim of this 
white chip hat is turned 
up in a revers on the 
right side, and is faced 
with pale yellow satin, 
which is gathered a 
quarter of an inch from 
the outer edge, and laid 
in side pleats on the in- 
ner edge. The trim- 
ming consists of a pale 
yellow satin ribbon two 
inches and a quarter 
wide, which is wound 
around the crown, and 
two bows of similar rib- 
bon on the right side. 


Silk Gauze Fichu- 
Collar. 

For this fichu-collar 
cut a binding of stiff 
lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide and six- 

























Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rRoM 


7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 








esses, Figs, 1-4. 

This dress is made of 
The front is covered with a side-pleating 
The bottom of the skirt is 


This dress of pale blue summer cashmere 
The skirt is trimmed with two side- 
The polonaise is joined with a puffed 











Hat For Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


with silk gauze. 
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Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 
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Fig. 4.—Movsseuine pe Larne 


Dress, 


teen inches long, and take up a three-cornered pleat half an inch deep in the 
middle of the binding to form the slope of the neck. 
white silk gauze on the bias, each seventeen inches long and ten inches wide, 
lay these parts in side pleats to a length of six inches, then gather them two 
inches deep to a width of an inch and three-quarters. 
parts on the binding, edge the latter with white lace two inches wide, set on in 
spirals in the back and side-pleated down the front of the fichu-collar. 
the ends of the fichu to a width of an inch and a quarter, and bind them narrow 
Next cut of stiff lace one piece four inches and seven-eighths 


Next cut two pieces of 


Having set these pleated 


Gather 


wide and six inches 
long, which is point- 
ed from the top to- 
ward the bottom. 
Cover this part with 
shirred gauze, edge 
it (excepting the 
top) with lace, and 
sew it to the right 
end of the pleating. 
The left end is join- 
ed with the three- 
cornered piece by 
means of buttons 
and wrought loops. 
A dark red poppy 
with gilt forget-me- 
nots is set on the 
fichu-collar, in the 
manner shown in the 
illustration. 


an 


Plastron for Square- 
necked Dresses. 
For this plastron cut 

of black tulle one piece 
twelve. inches deep and 
nine inches and a quar- 
ter wide, slope it out 
for the neck on one end, 
and also slope the sides 
from the top toward the 
bottom to a width of 
seven inches and three- 
quarters, Cover this 
part with black lace an 
inch and a quarter wide, 
which is embroidered 
with blue steel beads. 
On the neck set a bind- 
ing fifteen inches, and 
three-quarters long and 
seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, which is covered 
with crépe lisse ruches 
and black lace. The 
binding is closed behind 
with a button and but- 
ton-hole. 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on p. 500. 

Tue lid of this wick- 
er-work basket is trim- 
med with an embroidery 
of Pompeiian red cloth, 
worked with colored 
split silk floss in diag- 
onal button-hole, satin, 
tent, and chain stitch. 
Finish the eloth along 
the slit made for the 
handle with a plaited 
cord of blue double 
zephyr worsted. Simi- 
lar cord forms the head- 
ing for the fringe which 
trims the bottom of the 
basket, and is composed 
of chain stitch scallops 
of pink and olive double 
zephyr worsted, finished 
with tufts of pink and 
blue worsted. Similar 
tufts finish the upper 
edge of the basket. 


Slip for Girl from 
2 to 4 Years old. 
See illustration on p. 500. 
Tuis slip is made of 
dark blue percale, and 
is trimmed on the front 
of the waist with folds 
of the same three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, 
herring- bone _ stitched 
through the middle with 
white cotton as shown 
by the illustration. <A 
kilt-pleating is set on 
the under edge of the 
waist, and the seam is 
covered with needle-work 
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insertion. Similar insertion forms the yoke and 
shoulder-straps. The sleeves are trimmed with 
herring-bone stitching and needle-work edging. 
On the side seams of the slip set scarfs of per- 
eale, which are tied in a bow behind. The slip 
is closed with a button and button-hole. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Perriexep.—The cut-away coat will answer very 
well. 

A Constant Reaper.—Get “scrim” curtains for a 
plain room, They are white linen batiste, and are 
trimmed with antique lace. Cheese-cloth is thin, 
sleazy, unbleached cotton, and costa only 4 or 5.cents 
a yard. The scrim is sold in nice qualities for 25 or 30 
cents a yard. 

A Movuntatn Gret.—Your whole dress would look 
well made of this material, with a round waist, and a 
round skirt full behind, with an apron in front. If 
you have not enough for this, have a coat-basque and 
apron over-skirt merely stitched in the hemi, and wear 
with the corduroy skirt. 

Moxniz A.—Pink and red together make a very fash- 
ionable combination. 

G.—Get brocaded red and gray silk, with the red 
very dark, to combine with your gray. Have your 
new black silk entirely of silk, with rich jet trimmings. 
With your old black silk combine brocaded satin, 
using the new for a coat-basque that has the sides ex- 
tended as panels on the plain silk skirt. The pattern 
of the Plain Polonaise with French Back illustrated in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIII, will be best for your bunting. 
A cape is not necessary, but will be prettier with your 
travelling suit. For this dress use the Surtout Polo- 
naise and Cape pattern illustrated in Bazar No. %, 
Vol. XIIL A short princesse dress can scarcely be al- 
tered at all, unless you cut the front off like a basque, 
and have an apron or petticoat front of some striped 
goods, leaving the back like a polonaise. Get ladies’ 
cloth for your black dress for autumn, and ase the red 
cords if you like. It is rather a risk to buy now a 
church suit (with drab surtout and gay skirt) to wear 
next fall; nor can we advise you about fall bonnets. 
White bonnets are the fashion at present for dress. 
Get Wagyy Surah silk instead of satin de Lyon for a 
manera it by the pattern of the small Span- 
ish mantilla iiaswated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XIII. Get 
blue gingham striped with pink for your wash dress, 
and trim it with white open-worked embroidery. 
Make it with a round gathered belted waist, a short 
skirt trimmed with one or two pleated fleunces, and 
an apron over-skirt. If this is not handsome enough, 
have white mull trimmed with polka-dotted Hamburg 
ruffies. The short black silk dress will do for receiv- 
ing visits at home. 

Mnrs. N, C. M.—Your purple silk will make a pretty 
skirt to wear with a gray, drab, or else heliotrope po- 
lonaise of bunting or of foulard. Use the pattern of 
the Plain Polonaise with French Back illustrated in 
Bazar No, 27, Vol. X1IL 

Mus. T. J, K.—Get the polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIIL, for remodelling your silk 
suit, and make it entirely of the silk. Your white 
cambric is very heavy and thick. Make it with a long 
matinée sacque and a demi-trained skirt, trimmed with 
Hamburg in open patterns. 

Lixziz.—For an inexpensive white wedding dress 
get India mull, at $1 25 a yard, and make like the dress- 
es described for bridemaids in Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIII. 
Boas are not as fashionable as fur collars. We do not 
give addresses to our readera. A seal muff and boa 
will cost from $25 to $50. Chinchilla fur is more styl- 
ish, and is especially useful to a bride. To announce 
a wedding that has taken place without cards having 
been sent, you should inclose in an envelope your own 
and your husband's visiting-card, with your maiden 
name engraved below, as 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, 
Miss Mary Jones. 

Send this by mail to your friends at a distance. Anoth- 
er style is that of sending a note sheet with the name 
of the groom and the bride’s maiden name, below 
which is the word “ Married,” with the date and place 
of marriage. If receptions are to follow, a card is in- 
closed, on which are the words “ At Home,” and the 
days of receiving below, as “‘ Thursdays in October,” 
followed by the number of the residence in which the 
newly married pair receive. 

Aw Appreciative Reaper.—We do not advise read- 
ers to have silks dyed, as we can not tell how it will 
result. Your samples are both very old-fashioned, and 
the best thing you can do is to use them as borders 
for plain silk in handkerchief dresses, such as that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIII. Use fresh ben- 
zine to remove the spots. 

Lrrri.z Tease.—Your brown is not a stylish shade, 
but will do best as you suggest. Put black silk with 
the striped pattern, and make it by the pattern of the 
Glove-fitting Basque, Over-Skirt, and Double Kilt 
Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XTIL: 

D. E. L.—The simplest way of making up white 
muslin is like the bridemaid’s dresses described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. XIII. Pea- 
cock blue flannel sailor suits are still worn by little 
girls at the sea-shore; also those of the drab Tally-Ho 
cloth. Pipings of pink and blue satin, or else some 
white Russian lace put on plainly, without gathers, 
would trim the cashmere prettily. 

R.—Get dark blue flannel for a boating suit. Make 
it with a short round skirt and apron stitched by ma- 
chine, and a gathered belted waist. For a nice dress 
get polka-dotted foulard of becoming color, and make 
by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XIII. 
Buy a linen or woollen duster for travelling, as they 
can be bought well made at small expense... There are 
several shades of buff pongee, and also of Bray. The 
colored Surah blouses with black skirts are stylish for 
morning wear. 

Country Dress-Maxee.—Your sample is not stylish, 
but if used should make a double-breasted coat-basque 
and panels to wear with a blue silk skirt that is bor- 
dered or flounced with the brocade. 

D. L, 8.—Get fringe for your black silk dress instead 
of lace. 

B. E. F,—Get cream white material to go with your 
pale green silk. Choose either the nuns’ veiling, or 
barége, or else grenadine. A large folding screen of 
Japanese paper or else one of the new rattan screens 
will be suitable for your dining-room. 

Mas, W. H, P.—A dress made by the pattern of th 
Plain Polonaise with French Back should be b ‘ 


DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Suirn, 

ZANESVILLE, Ou10, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 





* Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—({Com.] 





NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. 

Arrer more than ten years’ experience in adminis- 
tering that new and remarkable remedy for chronic 
diseases, now so widely known as “‘ Compound Oxy- 
gen,” and after a careful observation of its action in 
the largest range of diseases, some of them of the most 
complicated and hopeless character, we are now pre- 
pared to treat that special line of cases which are usuall 
regarded by the profession as beyond the reach of med- 
ical skill. Not that we will promise a cure in any and 
every case that may come to us. But we invite a state- 
ment, by letter or otherwise, of the case of any of that 
large cluss of suffering invalids to which we have re- 
ferred. This will be carefully considered, and compared 
with other and similar cases which we have had under 
treatment, and as honest and intelligent an opinion giv- 
en as it may be in our power to render. For this we will 
make no charge, whether, after consultation, the Oxygen 
Treatment be ordered or not. Send for our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen,which will be mailed free. You may 
find in it the record of a case just like your own, which 
we have successfully treated. Address Drs. Starxny & 
Pa en, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila., Pa.—(Com.} 








Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate produces most excel- 
lent results in the prostration and nervous derange- 
ment consequent upon sunstroke.—[(Com.} 








Svooxssrut because of superior merit. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. 
(Com.] 


Mrs. S. A, 
Sold by Druggists.— 




















Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the gapplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by 2 without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powpgr Co., New York. 


THE SEA-DHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. ¥. 











NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles ——— with discretion, taste, and judg- 
jar 


ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


ORNE’S CRIMPING LAMP! 
Will Crimp the Hairin two minutes. It 
can be carried in the pocket, and is always 
ready. For saleby Druggists and Fancy Good 
Stores. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
Address C. P. ORNE. Cambridgeport, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








to you. We do not publish patterns and illustrations 
at the request of occasional readers, 

Cona.—You are the first from whom we have heard 
that New York gentlemen wear ear-rings and bracelets. 

A Sunscemre.—We can not publish monograms at 
the request of individual readers. 

A. W. J.—The character is probably an imaginary 
One, and not a portrait. : 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin; 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Chee! 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


ED Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards,with 10c, 
50 con Chromos,10e. Star Print’'g Co. Northford,Ct 





Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 


Precious Stones. 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


NEW YORK. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

La Bellogine Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable ** L 
Rouge, $1 00 ana $1 50 per Bot 

** Aurora,°? for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 

** Diapholine,** the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tore 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immenee assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 

Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COMBINGS made up hand and 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, ‘* How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination. not 
approved, can be returned at = expense. 

L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave.. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Cures KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URIN- 


ARY DISEASES, Female Weak 





ip 99 and ** Face” 
tle. 


All 


hy, 
4 








BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPA- 
TION, by causing free action of 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


* B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, an by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
beve which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hi 8 of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a w point, 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 

Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 


ALLAN'S ANTL-EAT 





hy 






Rah cc, slates 


We 


— el ¥ 
Fat Lady > How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :-—“ Take Anti-fat £ I did.” 

Ae ANTI-FAT (retemat, “ Anti-fat,” reg- 


istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. 





n the stomach, preventing it. con- 
version into fat. .“ Corpulency is not only a cisease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true then is no 
less so to-day. 

n’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession, THOMAS FAIRBANK, D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty, the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 


e has 
fact which she quite independently noted. 
Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1878.—-BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Yi: ent —About three months 
at which time 





others that would fit. I think T< ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it woul 
many to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
of the loss they would sustain In throw- 





HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Folly Discussed, 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Reena Sapeey, New Fork. _ 











14-.STOP ORGANS 
SUB BAS and Oct. Coupler. 


Set Reeds, $65. - 
‘ ae 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with ms a 
postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





n 
ing aside valuable garments. Ju:* turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing wachange ” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fat business. 
Yours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y.: lemen—I weigh 315 Ibs. 
NEDEKEK 


interviewing Mr. 
He informs me that he 
punds in four montlis. 
ours truly, Cot. HOUSTON RUCKER. 
Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements rejative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 
Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 








Buffalo, N. Y., or 

Great Ruscellestreet Rnilaines, London, W. @., Ene. 
+ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's MaGazing..... 
Harper's WEEKLY....... One Year.......... $10 00 
Harver’s Bazar......... 


Harper's Magazine 







Hanren’s Wuaaty } One WO ckosvccdas 7 00 
Harrer’s Maeazine ‘ , 

Hawes Bins... : } One Year..........- 7 00 
Harper's Wrexty.. ‘ 

Hanren’s Bazan......... } One Year ......-..+. 7 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxiin Square, New York. 


LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 

for same,15c. 12 Photograph Cards,nume and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F, LYMAN,Clintonville,Conn, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








“Pleasant Bits of Fiction.’’ 


SUMMER READING. 


DAISY MILLER. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 

By Henry James, Jr. 
*** Mr. James’s success is marvellous. * * * He is 


one of the few good novelists of Ameri¢ca.—Rochester 
‘at and Chronicle. 








BLUSH ROSES. By Crara Morse. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Anything more natural and ‘a has not 
been written for a long time.—N. Y. Exp 





A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Brack. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Nomore charming little story has appeared for many 
a day than “ A Sussex Idyl.”—Christian Union, N.Y. 





OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. 


By Mary A. 
Denison, 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Filled with striking situations. * * * It is also spiced 
with entertaining dialogue.—Allany Press. 





LIKE UNTO LIKE. By Suxrwoop Bon- 
NER. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is the American story of the day par excellence.— 
Boston Transcript, 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Cool and breezy, The very air of Bar Harbor seems 
to blow through its pages.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





A FOREIGN MARRIAGE; or, Buying a Ti- 
tle. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


The interest is maintained to the very last.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


THE VIRGINIA BOHEMIANS. 


Esten Cooke. 





By Joun 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

A most delightful story. * * * A highly enjoyable 
novel aud a literary work of merit.—Boston Post, 





ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Atice Per- 
RY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss Perry bas drawn a series of pictures that in- 
terest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 





CHRISTMAS AT THOMPSON HALL. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Thousands have had a hearty laugh over “ Thomp- 


son Hall,” and millions more will laugh over it.—Zroy 
"1 esa, 





CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colonial 
Days. By Samunt Apams Drake. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Has a delightful flavor of olden times. * * * The 


whole story holds the interest from the first page to 
the last.—Churchman, N. Y. 


FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Tuomas Har- 
by. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents, 
One of Mr. Hardy’s best short stories. * * * He is al- 
ways an artist, whose pictures seldom glow, but charm 


with their quietness of tone and subdued tints.—N. ¥. 
Graphic. 


COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. By Mrs. 
A. E. Porter. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 
a Sr 9 and varied picture of New England life. 


THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 
WituiaM M. Baker. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








A brisk, lively story of adventure, well told and 
readable,—Boston Traveller. 





DA CAPO. By Miss THACKERAY. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 
A charming story. * * * Anything from Miss Thack- 


eray’s pen is sure of a multitude of readers.—Boston 
Transcript. 





MAG. A Story of To-Day. 


8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Rochester Express. 





COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 
A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Its pictures of Southern life since the war are ad- 
mirably well done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





KILROGAN COTTAGE. 


A Novel. By Ma- 
TILDA DESPARD. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


It is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of 
the most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal, 


JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
fall of life and humor.—IJndependent, N. Y. 





MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. 
Delaware River. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


A Story of the 
By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Among the best of the more modern novels that 
have attempted to depict American life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#” Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





1890 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 

BOYS’ SUITS. ov" SILVERWARE. 

DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 

LINENS. O OL cROCKERY. 

SILKS. me "0. ess 
JONES 

Dg ee. O.. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue \\ 
AND 
= Nineteenth Street. _Nineteenth Street. “| 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic deutifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








J ONES 


SHOES." OC LACES. 
CARPETS. “U) i _G GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. OQ oO HOSIERY. 
rurniture. "G A o MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS. Vv Gave! Furnisuine G’ps. 





Personal and Rousekee ping Outfits furnished. 
_SAMPL ES SENT FREE ON APPLIC ATION. 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERAS 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 
POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (whichjusttook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 

) sition), made wholly of 
Gz natural curly hair, is indis- 
? pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
e of returning. To be had ONLY of 

. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for ‘for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., New York, 


IMPORTERS 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual. 
a 8c. for Samples: and Price-List. <@a 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others. Contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Style Cards, L' ithographed i in bright colors, 10c. 
Qi 60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn. Card Co. ‘Northford, Ct. 


















opyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. | 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW | 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


UsT OUT 
48 and 50 wales Street, New York. 









cease 


The Bo mettore fs Se heme et Perfection for 
ha to elt or 

A Gilt or Bronss. 
oonte each ; 


GEORGE D. COOPER (Sele ie 
No. Ld Union ‘Square, N 


A FACT. 


5 IMPORTED HAIR COLOR WASH 
Alex Ross will in two hours change Gray Hair 
to its original color permanently. 


SKIN TIGHTENER (none other genuine) 
used to the face removes quickly the Furrows and 
Marks under the Eyes. Quite harmless. 


DEPILATORY, or HAIR DESTROY- 
ER, removes Superfiuous Hair from the face, arms, 
&c., without injury. Send stamp for Price-List, &c. 

Mme. GURNEY, Sole Agent, 


6 East 14th St., New York. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR isso. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 











Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
G#™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsproke Fetriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MISS MARIA RITTER, 
NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENT, 


Purchases articles of Dry Goods, Jewelry, Books, Silver, 
Bric-i-Brac, or any thing required for personal or house- 
hold use. Unquestionable references. For Circular, 
Address Box 39, P.O. Station D, New York City. 
N EW FLOR AL Autograph Album. Tilus- 
trated with Birds, Scrolls, 
Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 pages.) Covers & edges elegantly 


gilded; also 47select quotations,all 15c. postpaid. Stamps 
taken, Ag’ts wanted. G. W. Bocemsdes, W est Haven, Ct. 


CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, l0c. E. D. Gruner, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 





HARPER’ 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest S 


SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 


1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME Xill. 
ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No.12 | POINTED BASQUE with ogg Piece, peemesies 


HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque,Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Round Skirt.......cccccececeessceveceercces “ 18 


12 





ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “* 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)..........+++ “2B 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt iaciemeveewnns * 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
RRownd BRIE... ccc ccccsccccvecccncccs a 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED B/ ‘K, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... es 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
NE Miia kc nc cttib ss cndancesisacctscese ~' Ss 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt. .........--seeeeeees “« 18 


A complete list of all Patterns 
Address 


tion. 





Over-skirt, an 
CHILDREN’S W ARDROBE: Sacque a 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-aist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old) eos ebccetcce - 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years Old)...........eeeeee cece “= 9 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “ 91 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ‘ 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt........-.......-- “ 
COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt...........e.cseeeees * 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 


Round Skirt....... cccccccscccccccccscssese ee 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Brn- 
JAMIN VAUGHAN Axssorr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Symineron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

Il. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H.W. Ricuarpson. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuarres 

Av+«s, D.D, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vv. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorex T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

VI. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
= "Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexrer. 

urge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
VIL. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Orrpuanr. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vill. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 

tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 

J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity Colle ge, Dublin, Au- 
too of ‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. x 


DOR. BUSHNELL'S LIFE. 

Bushnell. With Two Portraits. S8vo, Cle* 
x. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT RO (¢@. 

HERBERMANN. 32m0, Paper, 20 cents , 
XI. 

GIBBON’'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Enrpire. By Epowarp 
Gispon. With Notes, by Dean Minman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Witiiam Smrra. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


Life and Letters of Horate 
$3 00. 


By C. G. 
Jloth, 35 cents. 


XII. 
PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 


tuor Nicoss, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
XII. 

DOR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


Life 
By Anne Ayres. 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 

XIV. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. Br 
H. Cray Trumsutt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


and Work of 
With Two Por- 


——$—— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hypatia. By Cuaries Kinestey. 15 cents. 


David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. 


By R. D. Biackmore. $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motesworru. 


The Duke’s Children. 


15 cents. 


By Antuony Trotiors. 20 cts. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamitron Aipé. 15 cents. 


The Pennant Family. By Annr Beate. 15 cents. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marearer Vetry. 25 cents. 


Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D. Gerarp. 


By R. D. Buackmore. 


15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. 


75 cents. 


By Joun Esten Cooxe. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Aveusta 
Noer. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Marta ™M. Grant. 15 cents, 


A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


o@ Haerer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tar~ Harrre’s Caraiocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & i seem Franklin on N.Y, 


BARLOW ea 
INDIGO BLUE. 


D. 8. Y WILTBERGEN P Trop. ‘ 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
ADIES, a lovely lace collar or bow by mail, only 
25 ets. LINSLEY & CO., 48 Courtland St., N. Y. 
¢ 
50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
with name, 0c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 


Linrary or Coneress, 
Corygient Orricr, W AsuINGTON. 


To wit: Be rr Remempenrep, that on the 13th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1889, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of the United States, have deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF ROMULUS. By Jacos Asporrt. 

With Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for fourteen years from October 13, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired, 
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FACETIZ. 


Wuen a boy falls and peels the skin off his nose, the 
first thing he does is to get up and yell. When a girl 
tumbles and hurts herself badly, the first thing she 
does is to get up and look at her dress, 

ERE AS ES | 
NO DOUBT. 

Miss Beavazon. “ Have you seen our new comedy, 
Mr. Trevor ?—-and how do you like it?” 

Mx. Trevor. “I was in front the other night, Miss 
Brabazon, and methinks had the author plucked a few 
feathers from the wings of bis imagination, and placed 
them on the tail of his judgment, the play had been 
better.” 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRITICISM. 

Critic. “ Sorr, it’s by taychin’ the ignorant public 
what is good or bad, accordin’ to me loights, that I get 
me livin’ intoirely.” 

Layman. “ And how’s the ignorant public to know 
whether you are right or wrong ?” 

Crrtio (innocently). “ By the coincidence of the pop- 
ular verdict with moine, sorr, or the reverse. But 
eithorr way I turn an honest penny.” 

——_—_—~>—— 
INFANT LOGIC, 


Sunpay-sonoor, Traouer. “ And what happened 
when they came to Paphos ?” 
Cump. “St. Paul strack Elymas the sorcerer blind.” 
Teaourn. ** What did he strike him blind for ?” 
Cup. “ Because he sauced him, sir.” 
—_a 


A STRAIGHT “TIP.” 
Tramp, “* Whose ’ouse is this, sir ?” 


Ganpener. “ Squire Noakes’s.” 

Tramp. “ Do you think I could get anything there ?” 

Garpenrr, “ Well, I don’t know—the last o’ your 
sort got twenty-one days.” 






















































—_———>————— 
She was my. idy] when I wooed, 
My idol when I won; 
My idol when, in after years, 
Ways idle she had none. 
Sach late tibialis 


AN AWFUL CRAMMER. 


Proprirror or Boarprne-Hovse (taking stout quest 
aside). ** You'll excuse me, Mr. Sharpset, but your ap- 
petite is so large that I shall be compelled to charge 
you K""cents extra. It can’t be done at a dollar.” 

Ding . “ol For Heaven's sake don't do that. I 
can eatt } “s worth easy; but if I have to do fifty 
cents more Veally I’m afraid I should—but I'll try.” 

mame 
RATHER TOO MUCH OF A TREASURE. 

Lapy (engaging parlor-maid). “And why did you 
leave your last place ?” 

Canpipats (bridiing). ‘Which I were considered 
too good-looking, mum, Visitors was always takin’ 
me for missis, mum.” 

—_—»—— 
THIRSTY SOULS. 


Dooror (who had just seen the patient). “He's no 
& worse, but” (gravely) “the question will, no doubt, 
soon arise as to the advisability of tapping him.” 

Morturr-tn-Law. “*Oh, doctor, don’t say that! Noth- 
ing was ever tapped in this house that lasted over a 
week,” ; 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Pa (who is on pleasure bent). “ If J-—— calls, say that 
I've gone to town on business.” 

Daveuter (timidly). “ But, pa dear, won’t that be 
something like a ‘crammer’?” 

Pa (boldly). “That's what you've got to say; and 
don’t you mind whether it’s like a ‘ grammar’ or not.” 


pean esieeer’ 


Se Cd ee 


got. Ai 






“Sense when! Don’ know nothin’ "bout it ; paid my 
taxes larst November.” 
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“T's powerful ole, sah. My ole marster yews ter say 
| I was always for my age. I was at de siege ob York, 
if sah, in,” etc. 
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THERE IS A GREAT DEAL IN IMAGINATION. ACCORDINGLY, THE FASHIONABLE DECORATION FOR THE 
WALLS OF SumMER Cottacgs 1s “Coot Tints WITH PLENTY OF ‘ FRIEZzE.’” 


A little boy in a suburban school, who had been list- 
ening to a lesson on bipeds and quadrupeds, was ask- 
ed, “ What kind of an animal isa goose?” “ A goose,” 
he replied, confidently, “is a sort of fool.” 

‘nntasncsaliiieiiligien 

What tree may be said to most resemble the remains 

of a fine Havana cigar ?—A white ash. 
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ae” AWAIT ¢ 
a THY Hi} | 
Sav nL all 


atte 


“‘I was twenty-one las’ Christmus; oldest gal gwine 
on sixteen” (fact). 





“No, sah, I can’t read; but fur all dat I never lived 
with no po’ white folks: my folks was all blooded peo- 


ple. Lots o’ common people kin read nowadays.” 





CENSUS SENSATION AMONG 





MiweraLoeioat Proressor. “ Now I ask you, ds a 
practical miner, what spade do you think the very best ?” 
Srupent (scornfully). “* Why, the ace, of course.” 
pea 


Blossoms, says a country paper, produce apples, ap- 
— give us cider, and cider produces blossoms. This 
one of nature’s most beautiful compensations, 





** Cornvicted ? 
down dar. 


to hole ’em, and a policeman,” etc. 





“My ma’s out, sah; but I kin answer de wpa 
uesh- 
I’m defianced to Mr. Johnsing, uv de Pullman 


ries. Married? 
tuns. 
Pallis *Sociation.” 


THE COLORED POPULATION, 


Law, sir, you do ask flustratin’ 


1? Now, Boss, I jes want you to put it 
r Hit war a mistake ’bout dem chickens. A 
*quaintance of mine he come along, an’ he jes arst me 


An advertisement in a daily paper says, ‘ Parties ab- 
senting themselves from the city for the summer, or for 
a trip abroad, can have their silver taken from their 
residences during their absence.” 

——— 
PERHAPS NOT, 

*....And these shop-girls complaining about not 
being allowed to sit down! I wish they had to sit out 
three waltzes and two Lancers straight off. Do you 
think they’d ever want to sit down again, Mary ?” 


Did you ever consider the despotism of kissing ? 
The men kiss the women without caring whether it is 
agreeable or otherwise, and the women kiss the de- 
fenseleas babies remorselessly. 

> 
TRREPRESSIBLE. 

Srern Hostess (who is giving private theatricals). ; 
* You are very late, Mr. Fitz-Smythe. They’ve begun 4 
long ago.” 

Laneurp Person or Importanor (who abominates 
that particular form of entertainment), “What! You 
don’t mean to say they’re at it still 2” 

——_——>—- 
A CLEAN “CHEEK.” 


Examiver. “ What is the meaning of the verb ‘ pre- 
”” 


Smatu Boy. “ Dunno, sir.” 
Examiner. “What did you do before you came up 
for examination ?” 
Smauu Boy. “ Er—washed my face.” 
ee 


“Waiter, a newspaper.” 
Which one, sir ?” 
“The handiest.” 
“We do not subscribe for it here, sir.” 
——-~> 
‘MIDSUMMER EVE. 


Buianour. ** Delicious verses, aren’t they, Algy. Now 
tell me, what passage in all the poets do you like the 
best 2” 


Axey (who has long been wanting to a the sub- 
ject to one more immediately interesting). ‘* Well, I think 
I prefer the one in Dante where he says, ‘That night 
they read no more,’.” 

—— 
THE GOOD LESSON, 

Youruru. New-Yorker (who hitherto has been to bed 
betimes). “* Oh, mamma, look! there's another sun over 
there.” 

Mamma. “No, dear, that’s not the sun. 
know what it is that gives light by night 2” 

Yoururun New-Yorkgr. “ Gas.” i 

————~. 
THE GENTLE ANSWER. 

** Have you got the rent ready at last ?” 

“No, sir; mother’s gone out washing, and forgot to 
put it out for you.” 

“Did she tell you she’d forgotten ?” 


* Yes, sir.” - 
LIVE WHILE YOU MAY. 


Trp Passencen (as the gale freshened), “Is there 
any danger ?” 
ar (ominously). ‘ Well, them as likes a good dinner 
had better hev it to-day.” 
—_—_——_—— 
“ HARD-ARTED.” 


Youne Lapy Art Stupent. “Look! There is our 
ee master’s picture, Rose. What do you think 
of it?” 

Cynioan Panty, “ Why, it surpasses everything we 
have seen.” 

Y. L. A. 8. “In what do you think it chiefly excels ?” 

aP,. = open It surely surpasses anything we 
have looked at in that quality.” 


Don’t you 





>} -s= 
My | Fes 5 
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“Ves,sah! Name? Dat ar is a leetle rickety. Dat 
ain’t my name what de boys calls me "bout hyar—‘ Ole 
Hop-an’-Fetch-it.’ Niggerdemus, dat’s de name my ole 
marster gin me,” etc. ‘ 





“ Well, sah, I wouldn't like fur you to put him down 
as . idyunt, ’cause he’s got sense enough to keep out’n 
de fire.” 





